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—=== ee | In the death of Mrs. Amelia J. Hathaway, of Little 
NOTES. Prairie, Mich., the women of the West have lost one of 
sects their most intellectual representatives. Mrs. Hathaway 


The Jaden, rather wickedly, cays: “There is nothing had great aptitude for metaphysical and philosophical 
a ' on ~ | subjects, and was considered one of the most brilliant 
original in Talmage except it be ‘ original sin. 


members of the Chicago Philosophical Society. 
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Boston is to have a Unitarian Club. Just like it! Chi-| 
cago never can do a good thing but what Boston must. 


go to work and improve on it. 


The Presbyterian says: “‘ Gambetta, reputed to be an 
atheist, is Premier of France; Paul Bert, known to be 
an atheist, is at the head of the Department of Worship 

Wie eer and Public Instruction ;’ but it also says: “ Very few 

The Christion Union recommends its readers to give ‘on this side of the euler will condemn these men if their 
no further funds to the American Bible Society, till cer |P olicy aon be directed to a separation of Church and 
tain charges of mismanagement made against it are tate. 
cleared up. 


A ministerial subscriber to the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate tells that paper that he thinks it the best and 
brightest of his thirteen (!) papers. We are not sur- 
prised at his preference, but we do wonder how the in- 
tellectual life of this pastor thrives amid the bewilder- 
ment of his thirteen papers. We would like to know 
how many noble books of science, literature, art or travel 

The banking firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Bos-| he has had time to read during the year. 
ton, divided $30,000.00 among their clerks on Chitiinna 
és This item will make our readers the more anxious! (ur readers will * interested in Prof. Hosmer’s re 
to hear of that “ Banker’s conscience ” that is to speak in| view of G. W. Cooke’s book on “ Emerson,” which we 
Unity in due time. | | publish in this number.. Mr. Cooke was one of the 


An exchange wonders why the papers make so much | 
ado about Mr. Frothingham changing his religion, while 
nothing is being said about the probability of General | 
Grant doing the same thing. 
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earliest editors of Urry, and the germ of this book, 
that is so well received in literary circles, consisted of a 
series of papers on Emerson, delivered in and for Unity 
Church of Indianapolis, while he was pastor of that 
church. The man and the book is a Western contribu- 
tien to thought and letters. 


= ee eee ee ee ee. 


One of the radical problems that is at the present time 
disturbing the conservative complacency of Boston, is the 
proposal to add a strip of Boston Common to Tremont 
Street, so as to make a decent thoroughfare of that much 
crowded “ cow-path.” With our theological cap on, the 
opposition to this sensible suggestion reminds us of the 
reluctance of some parties to move the earthly fences a 
little heavenward, letting a little more joy and light 
into the thoroughfares of this life. 


The day is yet to come when there will be none left 
to dispute the truth that Theodore Parker lived and 
spoke with prophetic power. The Christian Leader 
(Universalist) says: ‘‘ Recent church history does not 
show another triumph so radical and so near complete as 
that of Theodore Parker.” Dean Stanley is also re- 
ported to have said, a short time before his death, that 
‘“‘ Theodore Parker has rendered a greater service to theo- 
logical science than any other American for a hundred 


years. 


The Register finds a good thing in the Examiner, that 
ought to be passed on: ‘“ When a minister gets into the 
line of preaching sensational sermons, there is no know- 
ing how big a fool he will make of himself.” ‘“ And,” 
adds the Register, “ another trouble is that in time he 
may make fools of his congregation, so that they shall not 
know vood preaching from bad.’”’ The end of the trouble 
is not yet reached, brethren. The congregations get so 
that they like the bad preaching the best. Thus the 


7. a 


-™ 
a 


cil 


| In the death of Dr. Leonard Bacon, which occurred on 
the 24th ult., the Congregationalists have lost one of 
their most venerable and honored fathers. Dr. Bacon 
was one of the founders of the /ndependent, the editorial 
management of which rested upon him and three associ- 
ates for a long time.. He was intimately associated for 
many years with the Yale Theological Seminary, and 
was grandly borne to his tomb by six grandsons, four of 
whom are respected ministers in the church he did so 
much to strengthen; the remaining two are lawyers. 
Rich is the legacy which the eighty-three years of Dr. 
Bacon’s life yields to the world. 


—— ee ee ee 


A contributor to the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate puts the financial veracity of churches to the blush 
in the statement that ‘ Ninety per cent. of the church - 
debts of which the writer is cognizant is upon churches 
once dedicated ‘ free from debt.’ The debts have grown 
out of the unpaid subscriptions.”” He suggests, as a 
remedy, that there be an “ opening day,” at which the 
‘man from far’’ will be present, and the subscriptions be 
taken, ninety or a hundred days previous to the dedica- 
tion, at which day all the subscriptions are to be paid in. 
A still better way is not to begin to build your church 
until you have your money to pay for it. 


A correspondent of the Living Church gravely dis- 
cusses the question as to whether a minister should pray 
with his face turned towards’the people, or with his back 
to them, and seems to be as much puzzled about it as 
some people are over the question as to whether the min- 
ister should pray at all. The same. paper tells us that 
people who are “ careful in little things” always address 
a clergyman in writing as “ 7’he Rev. John Smith,” add- 
ing that “ these things are important, for manners make 
the man.’ We are, at the present time, considering 


work of propagating fools goes on, increasing them by 
arithmetical progression. 


Fate has decreed that we must work, alas! among the 
noisy ones; but we have profound admiration for those 


who belong to the silent band,—the quiet heroes who. 


are able to live noble lives in the hidden by-paths of a 
bustling world. We are glad to make room for such an 
one in our present issue, believing that many will be in- 
terested in Mr. Badger’s story of a modest life. A cor- 
respondent, who knew him well, says: “Gen. Keifer 


may be Antioch’s soldier-statesman, DeNormandie An- 


tioch’s preacher-pastor, but Christy was Antioch’s saint, 
whom every man or woman, graduate or teacher, of 
earlier days, reveres.”’ 


as to whether we will, hereafter, address our associates, 
Gannett, Simmons, Wendte, and others, as The Reverends. 


Mr. Roswell Smith, the new publisher of the Century, 
is reported to have given $5,000.00 worth of Christmas 
gifts to his employes, and to have distributed $16,000.00 
worth of the Century stock among his assistants. It is 

pleasant to think of such acts as the promptings of gen- 
erosity, but more pleasant to think of them as coming 
from a larger sense of justice than that indicated by the 
book-keeper’s balance-sheet. The money given here, as 
well as that in the banking-house mentioned above, was 
in part made by the recipients, and the Christmas season 
isa fitting time to recognize this fact. It is well when 


capital is generous towards labor, but it is better when it 
is just. 
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In the death of Dr. John W. Draper, which occurred | grappled with its depravities, fostered its humanities, and 
on the 4th inst., America has lost a man of varied and | done his full share towards sanctifying its activities. In 
marked powers, which won for him an enviable position, | theology the Doctor represents that dogmatic and con- 
both as an observer and as athinker. In the former servative phase of Universalism which we believe be- 
role he achieved eminence as a chemist, and made valu-| longs to the past rather than to the present generation, 
able discoveries in various departments of science. | and which must pass away; yet we have admired his in- 
In the latter capacity he wrote the “ History of the In- | tellectual integrity, and sincerely regret his retirement 
tellectual Development of Europe,’ and the “ Conflict | from the active ministry that he has honored. Unity 
between Religion and Science,” works which, in spite of | extends its sympathy to the bereaved parish, and hopes 
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their limitations, have served as intellectual and spiritual | 
tonic upon this generation ; works which, unintentional, 


perhaps, have rendered greater service to religion than to. 


: 
science. 


No one who has not been permitted frequent and pro- | 
longed peeps behind the scenes could have written Miss | 


Phelps’ tender story concerning the “ Relict of the Rev. | 
Kliakim Twig,” published in the Jndependent, of Dec. 


that the afternoon of Brother Ryder’s life may be as 


placid and restful as his morning and mid-day have been 
busy and useful. 


A sufficient number of subscribers to the memorial 
volume of Dr. Hosmer has been obtained to justify its — 
publication; but a limited edition is to be issued. Those 
desiring copies are requested to indicate the desire to 


29. The young man had a “taste for declamation,” | Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the A.U. A., 7 Tremont 
‘6 , | Place, Boston ; or to F. L. Hosmer, 145 Lake Street, 
and a “large amount of unemployed lung power. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Hosmer’s name will go down to 
the future closely identified with the early history of 
Western Unitarianism. One ofthe earliest Presidents of 
the Western Conference, his benediction has always at- 


Hence, he went to a theological school, entered the min- 
istry, spent his life candidating, tried his hand as a book- | 
agent, a religious editor, and as the biographer of Samuel | 
Hopkins. Married a wife who considered “all the. 
or — tended it; and the radiance of his face shines in the 
cream one of his marital rights; did most of her ecry-. | , 
3 . | memory of all those who have been associated with this 
ing after he was asleep ; went to her grave uncomplain- | io 
<a Conference during the first twenty-five years of its life. 
ing under the heavy burden of woes which uone but) # , ; , 
ie ae The fitness of having a copy of this work in the library 
the wife of a poor minister can ever understand. = 7 he 
of every Western minister and worker is obvious. The 
Unitarian Church, though it goes without a creed, is not 
=e , — 2 rz : : ce z 
Of all the goodly Western Conference fellowship, no | without its holy traditions. It has no bishops, but it has 


one of us has a clearer business head than Bro. Forbush, | jt saints, the memory of which are to be “ held in ever- 
of Detroit. We commend, most heartily, his plain, | lasting remembrance.” 


practical suggestions on Church Organization, in another | 
column. Many a would-be Unity Church in the West. 
has come to an untimely end, not from want of inspira- 
tion, but from lack of business sense. The minister fails 
more often from ignorance of the laws of trade than he 
does from ignorance of the ‘‘dogos.”” We believe with Bro. 
Forbush that ‘“ These suggestions are all practical, and 


Elijah Lewis, a venerable Quaker, who, in the trying 
times of long ago, was arrested and for a long time im- 
-prisoned for assisting in the escape of a fugitive slave, 
writes sadly to a recent number of the Intelligencer, of a 
visit to a deserted house of worship, where once a con- 


: Se gregation of Friends assembled. Among the causes of 
will work ; and if any minister or any church sets about | this desolation he ascribes “the undue austerity in 


doing things in this methodic, uninspired, unpoetical Way, | church discipline in the past.” He proposes thet the 
we are snre they will find their organization growing in future Philadelphia Quarterly Meetings include Robin- 
ara ae a ene a nin i ae hh af nb 
alt eiiie coke pad ted Pega ees pee, “ stored by love and tenderness. We know of no finer 
ae pence PWinleti F . 1 i sas eRe is | argument for Liberal Religion than that furnished by the 

experience of the Quakers. The great. and growing 
power of their perennial gospel of the inner\life, the reli- 
vion of love and rectitude, is an incalc@lable foree in the 
progressive religious life of the America\of to-day; while 
their husky forms, their technical dialect and somber 
conventicles, are becoming like the empty shells found on 
old battle-fields—the powder they once contained éx- 


ploded, and their power for good or evil spent. 


The retirement of Dr. Ryder from the pastorate of the 
St. Paul's Universalist Church, in this city, awakens re- 
grets, not only in the hearts of the. parishioners, who 
have learned so deeply to love him, but throughout the 
city. For twenty-two years Dr. Ryder has been identi- 
fied with all the best interests of Chicago. He has 
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An exchange wonders why Prang’s Prize Christmas 
cards, for this season, should have been such “ signal 
failures,” while some of those that did not take prizes 
“were charming in design, dainty in character, and re- 
paid the labor bestowed upon their execution.” Perhaps 
the answer is to be found in the fact that the artists, in 
their anxiety to secure the prize, forgot to make a card 
and tried to make a picture, too elaborate in color, and 
requiring too much study for the simple uses of a card. 
Another reason, we suspect, lies in the supernaturalism 
that haunts these cards, as it does most of our Christmas 
carols. Four out of the six carols given us, even by Mr. 
Blake, in the otherwise admirable Christmas service, were 
based on the legend that must first be apologized for and 
justified before it can be enjoyed. Instead of being 
cradle songs, suggesting the simplicity and beauty of the 
babe born into a peasant’s house, they suggested miracu- 
lous songsters flying in the air, frightened shepherds and 
trudging magi. A sprig of rosemary or holly, a chirp- 
ing chickadee, or a courageous robin in the snow- 
drift, such as are represented in so many of the Marcus 
Ward curds, are more fitting and more popular subjects 
for Christmas cards than the long-winged angels, the 
Gabriel trumpets, and the puzzling faces of the Prang 
type. Next year may we, in cards and carols, have a 
more cheerful recognition of the divinely human and the 
heavenly earth. 


Sumner Ellis, in an interesting notice of our “ Wo- 


men Workers,” a book containing notices of prominent: 


Universalist women, makes some timely distinctions be- 


tween the poets’ apprehension of religion and the logi- 


claps. 


The Universalism that is reflected from the writings of the Cary 
Sisters and Sarah Edgarton and Mrs. Sawyer, is more nearly the ideal 
religion than the Universalism of Balfour's “ Inquiry,” or Ballou's 
“Select Sermons,” and will reach a choice circle of hearts that can 
never be reached by criticism or debate. Into a poetic and living 
beauty they have transforwed this dry theory, and like an angel it 


moves before the finer vision to lure the heart into faith and fellow- | ters jn English song. 


ship. Itis the Universalism of logic from which we so readily fall 
away, while to the Universalism of sentiment we as naturally cling: 
and this may explain the fact that our men are not found in the 
same proportion in our churches as our women. They weary of 
the masculine or merely logical view of things, whtle women are 
steadily enchanted and blessed by the more pictorial! and sentiment- 
al forms into which they fashion the faith. Perhaps the age needs 
to take its religion more from women and the poets than it has 
yet done, and to discharge the metaphbysicians and ster: debaters 
from the pulpit. We are cursed by dead creeds and jorma! articles 


Of faith, which are the gifts of men to the religious world. While the 


literature of the church ought to be the most attractive of all litera- 
ture, itis notoriously hard and repulsive. It was said by some Eng 
lish magistrate that he could not ask to impose a severer penalty on 


a criminal than to subject him to the reading of Duns Scotus’ “ The 
Subtle Doctor,” and Thomas Aquinas, his great rival in theology. 
‘“‘As dry as a sermon,” is a proverb. But when a woman ora poet 
approaches religion with natural sentiment, it instantly grows simp), 


and beautiful. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-ONE. 


The near foreground in every landscape appears un- 
artistic and unattractive: the rocks are too ragged, the 
trees crooked, and the bank is made of that common 
stuff which soils, and, if disturbed, is changed into dirt. 
The same spot, a quarter of a mile off, becomes a be- 
witching picture, with a grassy slope, graceful trees and 
striking rocks: so the near view of the year gone reveals 
its bald and unpoetic features. We have had the sad 
accounts of Irish peasant hunger and Czar assassination 
from abroad, the humiliation of a Thomas heresy trial 
and noble Garfield’s assassination at home. Death has 
claimed its full quota of noble souls, among which may 
be mentioned Thomas Carlyle, Lord Beaconsfield, Dean 
Stanley, Dr. Holland, James T. Fields, Fletcher Harper, 
John A. Appleton, J. G. Palfrey, W. R. Gregg, not to 
forget those more nearly related to our own huusehold of 
faith, among which were the venerable Drs. Hosmer, 
Thompson, Lincoln and Preserved Smith, as well as. . 
Richard Metcalf, John F. W. Ware and R. L Herbert, 
taken away in the prime of life’s usefulness. Where 
the cradles are which contain the hopeful babes of 1881, 
that are to more than balance this debit side of the year’s 
account, cannot yet be told; but we doubt not but that 
they will yet appear. But there are some things that we 
can take account of. The Literary World, for Dec. 31, 
contains an exhaustive exhibit of the contributions of 
1881 to literature,—a far better index of the real life of 
the year than the police reports or the mortality list. 
From this list we learn that much has been done towards 
popularizing art and encouraging the study of the same; 
new biographical studies;have been made of Voltaire, 
Schiller, Wordsworth, Cobden, John Bright, Carlyle, 
Fields, Victor Hugo and Emerson. In the department 
of history, the study of the War of the Rebellion has be- 
gun in earnest. In poetry there has been but little done, 
except in re-issuing and re-editing of old songs. The 
thin volume of Whittier, entitled the “ King’s Mission,” 
is the only book contributed by the acknowledged mas- 
In fiction there probably has been 


‘no great story written within the past year ; indeed, how 


could there be, with the regal chairs of Thackeray, 


Dickens and George Eliot still vacant ? The press has 


been busy issuing “ No Name” guesses and “ Round 
Robin” surprises, stories that filled the year, but will 
promptly drop out of the way of similar visitations of the 
next year. As contributions to theological and religious 
literature, the year gave us one great contribution in the 
Revised Version of the New Testament. From our 
standpoint, at least, nothing in America has been more 
timely and helpful in this department than the contribu- 
tions of those who belong to our UNITY BAND :—the 


| new books of Savage, Chadwick, Forbush, Mann, Gan- 
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nett, Merriam, and the anxiously sought-for author of 
“ Eece Spiritus.” 

Things have not gone badly here at home the last 
year. Thanks to the Channing Club, a child of 1881, 
our sky-parlor has been exchanged for a sumptuous room 
that has made more easy our hard work, and more cheer- 
ful the many friends who frequent it. Unity has found 
a publisher in the Colegrove Book Co., whose hopeful 
prosperity this year leads us to hope for greater things 
next. LitrrLe Unity, thanks to the timely contribu 
tions of Boston brains and money, has come into being, 
found an editor, and is bequeathed to 1882 as “a great 
expectation.” The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has given us the second part of Mr. Blake’s 
“Unity Services and Songs,” an Infant-Class Service, 
added five new Sunday School manuals to the “ Unity 
Series,” and three new series of infant-class cards. This 
moment we glance at our editorial greeting at the begin- 
ning of 1881, and are rebuked by the opening sentence in 
that paragraph: “The backward look is a demoralizing 
one,” and so we will abruptly end this retrospect. 1881 


is a memory ; 1882 isa hope. In our next we will speak 
of our hope. | 


A WINDOW PICTURE. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Set in my window’s oaken frame 

Is a picture learned when my years were few, 
Dear it has grown, as my eyes have gazed 

On it, and on it, the long years through. 
A glimpse of sea with a rocky shore, 

And a light-house, looming high and grand, 
In dim perspective hills of blue, 

And autumn woods upon either hand. 


Over it all a cloud-flecked sky, 
Where light and shadow alternate reign, 
And a tangled garden close at hand, 
Untended, save by the sun and rain. 
I have seen the picture these many years,— 
It is ever, and never the very same, 
On no two days lies the light alike, 
It shifts and changes, like thought or flame. 


But to-day within its oaken frame 
Lies a Claude Lorraine of rarest hues, 
Mellowed as if by time’s cool touch, 
The glowing colors they interfuse. 
For a haze rests on the hills of blue, 
And a film is over the waters spread, 
And the purple glooms of the distant woods, 
Are soft with a thought of the summer sped, 


Over the purple of the autumn woods, 
The roadside’s sumach and golden rod, 
The garden’s masses of aster and phlox, 
The ripening glories of tree and sod, 
A mellowing veil has been lightly laid, 
And the picture softened, subdued, now seems 
Fair as the visions of saints and seers 
In their Apocalyptic dreams. 


Autumn glories of earth and air! 
Mists that encircle a thousand hills! 

Distance that beckons, and distance that lures! 
Soul of the solitude! Being that fills 

All of the earth with thy presence and power, 
To my spirit at last is given the clew, 

Thou art the glory we-never could name, 
Thou art the Beauty we worshiped nor knew. 


THE. WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


BY REPRESENTATIVE WORKMEN OF TO-DAY, 


Il. 
THE MECHANIC’S CONSCIENCE. 
P. LONG. 


Conscience, or the conception of what is right and its 
opposite, is the measure of the man moral. It tells how 
big he is. It 7s the man; for subtract conscience and 
what is left is of little account. 

When we say “the mechanic’s conscience,” we mean 
thereby his sense of duty in relation to his work. The 
expression of that sense becomes, in his case, material- 
ized, and is shown in the shoe he makes. The mechan- 
ic’s conscience has to do with hammers and tongs, with 
planes and trowels, and awls and needles: the work 
which these, and like tools, turn out is the objective side 
of our subject, and the workman’s feelings towards his’ 
work may stand for the subjective side. 

As to the work, it is admitted that it is not the best 
possible. Ourshoes could be made better than they are. 
They rip open, or become soleless, before they are worn 
out. Theleather in them is not tanned in the best man- 
ner,—in fact, some of the leather is only paper. And so 
with the rest of our wearing apparel : pants become weak 
at the knees before their time, and buttons come off of 
‘shirts. 

| And we may note defects in our houses and in almost 
everything in and about them. Something is apt to be 
wrong from the first stone laid on sand to the make-be- 
‘lieve stone ornament on the top; saucepans without 
handles, leaky tin basins, plating scoured off spoons, 
knobs off door-locks, screws with no dents in them to 
admit a screw-driver, but plenty of dents around the nails 
in the door-casings. You are reminded of poor work in 
the fleecy flake of falling whitewash on your head at the 
breakfast table ; it sings to you through the rattling win- 
_dow-sash at night as you remove the sham from the pil- 
low, and it laughs at you from every crack in plaster and 
wood-work. We all know it,—mechanics as well as 
customers; and we mechanics know it better than the 
customers. | 
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cities, making its laws and trying to enforce them,— 
makes us dizzy, and unfits us for slow-going patience 
and thoroughness.’ Chicago puts up ten thousand 
buildings in one season as a mere addition to itself. 
The contractor who can put up a building in the 


h _— 


Now, if any one should be of an ‘inquiring turn of 
mind, and should like to know the reason why this is so, 
the mechanic would answer, ‘“‘ Because there is a demand 
for poor work.” Work is a commodity, and stands in 
its relation to demand the same as other commodities, 
and, as regards its quality, in a more sensitive relation | Shortest time, and for the least money, is generally 
than does many another commodity. And when the | patronized, and the bricklayer who can lay the most 
time shall come that there shall be more demand for good | thousand bricks a day is employed ; but what is gained in 
and true work than for poor and false work, it will be | speed will be lost in power,—every brick is less well burnt 
given. When it shall, for instance, be required of aj and:less well laid than ifa longer time had been given to 
plumber to put as much and as good work on a pipe | the work, and a few years sees the pile tumble down or 
thatis hidden in the wall as on the one that is in sight,— | pulled down: and this is why we have what we have, in 
as Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke, in a recent sermon, sug- | the line of mechanics and consciences. 
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gests the plumber should do,—the plumber may be found 
that will do it. Of course, when that time comes, the 
customer will wish to pay for it; his first inquiry will 
not then be, ‘“ Who will do this job cheapest?” but, 
“ Who will do this work best?” And this being under- 
stood, there will be as lively a competition in the good- 
work-line as there now is in the cheap-job-line. Itis the 
mechanic's interest to please his customer. ‘ Tell me 
what you wart me to preach, for I want tliat rye,” a cer- 
tain Elder is reported to have said; and the average me- 
chanicis not any better,—he wants his bread and butter. 


But to demand good work is to demand good work- 
men. 


for just as truly as the shoemaker makes your shocs, | 


you make the shoemaker. 
jective side of our subject. 


work. With him to get money is not the first consider- 
ation ; he does his work because he loves it. And in 


passing, let me say that there are such workmen, and | 


have always been,—back to Stradivarius, the violin-maker 
of Cremona. Some one of this class may be found in 
almost any town. These are not popular, because they 
do not cater to the popular demand ; are seldom rich, not 
always prosperous ; we do not see their names under ad 
captandum advertisements that offer to make and sell 
“ cheaper than the cheapest.”’ They belong to that noble 
class who exist in spite of the popular demand of their 
time, who go without bread while they live, and get a 
stone after they are dead. These have a mechanic-con- 
science of a high order. 

But that we have so little demand for such a con- 
science is owing to the conscience-making forces peculiar 
toour tite and country. These are more complex and 
varied than they were “a good century and a half ago,” 
and in Cremona. If our Western blacksmith, for in- 


Your demand moulds him that fills the demand; | 


| What gave a fearful impetus to these natural condi- 
tions of time and country was our late war. Aside from 
| the stimulus given to all business by the enormous sums 
of money thrown on the country from time to time, it 
gave us a new class and new goods, both called by a new 
name, shoddy. And now capital is invested, factories 
are built, machinery, men, women and children are kept 
busy to make shoddy for shoddy ; and as shoddy means 
that which is false, what kind of a conscience can we ex- 
pect in those-who spend their lives in this work ? 

| But notwithstanding this, and more that might be 
said, there is a demand for good work, and therein lies 


Every one who has by nature or culture, 
or both, reached a certain development, possesses that 


our salvation. 


And this leads us to the sub- | degree of refinement which appreciates and desires the 


\good and the true,—in a waterpail as well as in a por- 
The ideal mechanic is he who throws his soul into his | trait,—and knows it when he sees it. 


We mechanics 


| must stimulate this demand; and-I know of no better 


way to do it than to bring mechanic and customer face 
to face, without the intervention of a middle-man in the 
shape of a contractor, who often knows nothing of the 
work personally. We want a co-operative system that 
‘shall bind the workmen of any particular trade together 
in a common interest, that shall measure out to each the 
full value of his work. The late Horace Greeley prophe- 
sied that the time would come when such a system would 
be in operation in this country. Geo. Jacob Holyoake 
is that system’s apostle in England, and the success of 
| different Mechanics’ Unions in Europe proves the system 
practicable. I insist that the present contract system, 
the lowest-bid-system, is inherently wrong. It is utterly 
impossible to estimate how much a house can be built 
‘for. Either the bidder gets too much or too little, for it 
is a game of chance. If too much, his customer is 
cheated ; if too little, he is cheated—unless he can make 
up for it in dishonest-work, and that this is but too often 


stance, had, like his fellow-craftsman in India, hammered | done the existence of poor and fraudulent work every- 
on one anvil for two thousand years, under little varying | where abundantly attests.. But a system that encourages 
circumstances, he could make as good an edge-tool as the | or enables a carpenter to outbid his honest competitor by 


ee 


latter. He not only could, but would,—his conscience 
would make him do it. 
eries, of machinery, of innovations, and this roomy coun- 
try is favorable for the existence of before unheard-of 
things. Under these manifold influences we are in a 
plastic—not to say elastic—state, conscience and all. 
We have few thorough-bred consciences. Nor is this to 
be wondered at when we consider that we are a young 
people, just possessing ourselves of a big country, where 
we have everything to make. And the rate at which we 
are doing it,—turning up its sward, unearthing its met- 


_ als, stringing it over with wires, building its roads and 


But this is the age of discov- | 


| making poor-jointed window-sash that will let the water 
in to rot the tenons, is wrong; and the carpenter who 
makes such sash is a fraud, as well as a two million bank 
defaulter. Noris this a small evil that can be measured 
by dollars; it nourishes a moral disease that will surely 
kill, if not checked ; for as the astronomer can, by a 
barely perceptible angle, tell the distance of a far-off star. 
so can the man of moral sense tell that a nation is on its 
way to chaos by the groove of a screw-head. 

The substance of the matter, as I see it, is: 

(1.) That we have in this country, at the present time, 


a disproportionate share of poor mechanic-work ; or, in 


UN LS =z. 


other words, a large proportion of poor mechanics, with : elaborate constitution than a small one. A city church 
small consciences. enters into activities, and requires boards and commit- 
(2.) That this state of things is caused and sustained | tees for which there is no demand in the country. Hach 
by a popular demand, which, in turn, is caused chiefly | church must consider its own cirvumstances, and decide 
by our pioneer life as a people. what is for it the most efficient mode of organization. 
(3.) That we have a class of people with ethic and | Efficiency should be the end sought; and as simplicity 
esthetic perceptions, that demand better mechanic-work. | tends to efficiency, perhaps the simpler the business ar- 
(4.) That the best interests of the mechanic call on rangements of a church the better. It is very certain 
him to meet and increase this demand by doing good and | that some of the elaborate constitutions which have been 
true work, without the intervention of a speculator in his promulgated, however valuable to those originating them, 
skill and Jabor ; and, | have, under changed circumstances, proved a great bur- 
(5.) That in course of time we shall, by so doing, den. It is not every church that has life enough to 
have more good mechanics, with better consciences. turn the wheels of one of these cumbersome pieces of 
a baat ecclesiastical machinery. Officials ignorant of their 
; . duties, committees that do not act, and boards that have 
SEN URESS VUE nothing to do, rapidly demoralize the working power of 
IT a religious society. Nothing for show, everything for 
acide plane Waa : swift, practical use, should be the motto of the business 
ITS BUSINESS CONSTITUTION. organization of the church. © The less useless machinery 

the better. 


' It goes without saying that there should be a clerk, 
'a treasurer and a board of trustees in every church. 
The general duties of these officers are sufficiently well 
understood. The number of the trustees will depend 
upon the size of the church and upon what is required 
of them. In some churches the board of trustees is 
small, and is assisted by outside committees ; in others 
it is larger, and divides itself into sub-committees for 
special purposes. It is much in favor of the latter 
method that the action of all sub-committees is under 
| the direct control and revision of the board, and if any 
difference of opinion arises it is in the board itself rather 
than between the trustees and some independent com- 
‘mittee. In achurch of medium size a board of nine 
trustees, serving three years, three to be chosen each 
year, is a convenient arrangement. Such a board could 
divide itself into committees on finance, care of church 
property, music, conduct of church service, etc., and the 
members could all consult together in regard to general 
interests. 


Whatever the arrangement, it is essential to the wel- 
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Every church should have an efficient business organ- 
ization, and its financial affairs should be carried forward 
on sound business principles. There should be a definite 
plan according towhich it is conducted. Nothing should 
be left to chance and luck. It should be clearly under- 
stood what results are possible or desirable, and what 
resources can be relied upon for the bringing about of 
those results. If the church’s income is limited and 
cannot be enlarged, the expenses must be rigidly brought 
within it. If the expenses are fixed and cannot be re- 
duced, then there must be some feasible way of securing 
an adequate income, or the church should close. No 
institution which stands for morality should violate every 
principle of sound business morality by voluntarily in- 
curring debts which it does not know how to meet. Bet- 
ter no church than a bankrupt one. Most churclies that 
become financially embarrassed drift into that condition 
through careless and inefficient business methods, such 
as no merchant or manufacturer would tolerate for a 
moment.. The relation of means to ends is not carefully 


considered and proper means taken to insure a favorable 
balance-sheet. . But church officials take matters easily, 
hoping that somehow everything will come out right, 
and the result is disastrous discouragement. Things 
don’t come out right unless they are made to come out 
right. Careless drifting in any enterprise, and especially 
in any benevolent entérprise, usually ends in ruin. 

If there is necessity for careful church management 
in order to any large and. permanent success, the ques- 
tion of its business organization is of ‘prime importance, 
and should not be left to any convenient chance arrange- 
ment. The best men should be selected for the various 
positions—not, perhaps, the men most anxious to fill 
them, but those who will best forward the objects which 
the church has in view. ‘The best men must be made 
to feel: that it is their privilege as well as their duty’ to 
sive thought and time to the welfare of religious insti- 
tutions. And it ought to be clearly recognized that a 
church managed by men in whom the community has little 


confidence will be slow in winning any large respect or. 


influence. - 7 


fare of the church that each official give prompt attention 
to the duty which devolves upon him. There should be 
the same sense of responsibility which obtains in private 
affairs. Each one should be made to understand what 
is expected of him, and that if he does not do his work 
no one clse will do it for him. 

One frequent evil in church organization is the will- 
ingness of one or two to de everything. The spirit is 
kind, but the result in church business, as in any other 
business, is harmful. Let each man attend to his own 
part, and insist that every other do the same. Where 
one or two attempt to do everything the church soon 
throws all care and responsibility upon them, and grows 
indifferent. . Especially should the minister beware of 
usurping the functions or performing the duties of. -his 
church officers. It is better to spend twice the time 
and pains in inducing them to do their work than to do 
it for them. In the one case he is training them to 
become efficient helpers, in the other he is hopelessly 
demoralizing them. | 


In organizing a new society it may be n for 


The best form for a business constitution would vary | the minister, for a short time, to be and do all things. 
with different localities. A large church needs a more | Kyen then he confers the greatest benefit by teaching 


cy 
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the church to care for itself, to walk on its own feet | striction in voting is not often of practical use, but cases 
instead of being carried. Every minister makes a mis-| have occurred in which it was of greatest value; and 
take who tries to do the work which belongs to the! perhaps it is no more than fair that those who pay the 
church. An old-time Massachusetts minister said: “1 bills should vote the supplies. But the aim of the 
have not done my work well because I have been trying | church should be to have the membership of its business 
to do yours.” * That will be the experience of every one. | organization as nearly as possible co-extensive with the 
Work is well done only when each does his own. adult congregation. The object of that organization 
Many churches have numerous standing committees. | should be two-fold—to conduct the affairs of the church 
It is better to let committees arise out of a need than it | successfully and to interest the members in that con- 
is to appoint a stereotyped set and then try to find some- | duct, and the first is accomplished through the last. 
thing for them to do. Some churches need a pastoral | The financial affairs of the church, though so closely 
committee to aid the minister in making the acquaint-| connected with its business organization, do not fall 
ance of strangers; in others, the minister knows every-| within the purview of the present writer. 
body. Some churches need an active benevolence com-| As.a suggestion to new churches, we append a 
mittee; in others, such a committee would find little or | FORM OF ORGANIZATION. 
no work. Let each church appoint gugh committees as | «. sop OF UNION,” STATING PURPOSE AND DESIRE IN ASSOCIATING 
its situation demands, and not construct merely jrna- | 


TOGETHER, 
mental ones, in imitation of some other church. ~ _ Art. I. The name of this church shall be | 


The social life of the church should be in the hands! Ak8T.II. All persons over sixteen years of age who have signed 
of the ladies. and they should have some form of an the Bond of Union and these articles shall be members of this 
) 


‘ ; : Se church, entitled to equal rights and privileges with all other 
organization which can take it in charge. The Sunday ‘ P ® e 


“pate s members; provided,-however, that only those members who con- 
School should be most intimately connected with the tribute $—— yearly towards the support of the church shall vote 


church. Perhaps it would be well to have its officers upon financial affairs. 

chosen at the annual church meeting ; but the general _ Art. IIT. The officers of this church shall consist of a Clerk, a 
conduct of its affairs should be under the sole control of | TTe*surer, & Board of rrustees, a Superintendent, and a Li- 
, - | brarian of the Sunday School (if such be established), and such stand- 
its officers and teachers. It should be always borne in 


4 : | ing committees as shall from time to time be created. The duties of 
mind, however, that the Sunday School is a part of the 


: ; such officers shall be those usually pertaining thereto, subject to 
church, not a rival to it. \ such regulations as the church shal] see fit from time to time to 


; Dalat : _establish.* 
Sl vanl Chu , - 
“Aah a ~ Me mon ao t = eth | ArT. IV. The annual meeting of this church shall be held on 
Pp eted, 16 must no € Torso ten that it will>not run) ____ ang joint monthly meetings of its officers and committees 
itself. Frequent meetings of the officers must be held | 


shall be held on ——— of each month. unless otherwise ordered. 
to consult upon affairs, to talk over prospects, and to | Notice of meetings shall be given in such manner as the Trustees 


stimulate interest. Each church should have a monthly | shall determine. 
meeting of ite trustecs secretary and treasurer. offic ers | ART. V. Members may be dismissed from this church on their 


, : request, made in writing, to the Clerk, or for good and sufficient 
of the Sunday School, officers of the ladies’ society, and | . . g 


; . ~~ | cause, at any monthly meeting of the officers and committees, by a 
committees, to thoroughly consider all matters relating | two-thirds’ vote of those present, provided. notice shall have been 


to church welfare, to report progress, or to present diffi- given of the impending dismissal and Jits ca 

culties arising in the different departments. Such meet- | perveay > a mes Sl iil | 

in are of eat service. The ke th ; | RT. : ese articies may be altered or amen at any annua 

“to church ooh ‘= the minds of. » iets oe ee Bd meeting of the church by a two-thirds’ vote of the members present 
| RE Bar eee ae 

members, they awaken an esprit du corps, they draw. 

people into closer relations, and help form habits of CYRUS WILLIAM CHRISTY. 

thinking and acting together in matters of common wel-_ sae 

fare. The church whose active members meet the most. H. O. BADGER. 

frequently for consultation, who keep the sharpest watch 


over its business and other affairs, will be the strongest! The few who knew Mr. Christy well, loved him and 
and most efficient church. If the board of trustees is a| prized him beyond measure. But they who thus knew 
small one, and there are few standing committees, it| him were few; few in any one place. Here and there, 
would be well to appoint a certain number of the most’ in the South, in the West, in Ohio and New York, and 
interested ladies and gentlemen as an advisory commit-| Pennsylvania and New England, wherever his sweet life 
tee, who should meet with the trustees for monthly con- | had touched the earth, small groups, unknown to one 
sultation. But some way should be devised in every | another, now mourn for him with a peculiar grief. 


church by which a certain considerable portion of its, Not that he was a man misunderstood ; he was simply 


best members should be brought together for frequent ‘unrevealed. No person ever knew him without wishing 
discussion of its interests and welfare. 


‘to draw nearer and to know him better. His modesty, 
Who should be members of the business organization his childlike reserve, his low estimate of his own attain- 
of the church? All persons over sixteen years of age. ment or merit, with his high ideal of what he should 
who have signed its constitution and Bond of Union. have been and what every. man should be ) the truth of 
This signature should be insisted upon; in order that his perceptions, the genuineness of his feelings, the very 
there may be a perfect roll and a reliable voting list. It frankness of his nature and the openness of his own 
may be well to restrict the right to vote upon financial heart, made him a man difficult for most people inti- 
matters to such members as have in some way paid a mately to appyoach. He was so wholly free from vanity 
certain specified sum towards the support of the church, | pride that they could not but wonder what stayed 
but in every other respect all should be equal. This re- 7 nee 
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"© If desirable, duties of officers may be specified in full. 


UNITY. 


their approach to one whom they wished to draw nigh 
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sumption, he was saved from an invalid’s life only by his 
to as trustingly as the children did. good ax and the forest. But the peril made him seri- 
Men always honored and trusted him: Women and | ous and mentally mature, while his affections were so 
children loved him. With children he was always child-| natural and fresh that he always seemed young. Whose 
like ; with women he learned slowly, and again and again | face, when animated and answering to a friend’s good 
with astonishment, the necessity of being less childlike | cheer, showed such a blending of fine appreciation with 
and unconscious than he naturally was. He could not | a child’s sweetness and innocent gladness. 
have been more conscientious. He never deemed him-| Many may have thought that he seemed lonely. They 
self worthy to marry or to be ordained to the ministry. ‘could hardly understand the grave quiet of a man fifty- 
But his combined frankness and reserve, his modesty, | three years old whom they deemed barely forty. 
with his yet decided opinions and With his high demand| At Antioch College Mr. Christy found the center of 
both upon himself and upon others; his recoil from | his life-hopes and friendship-joys, and he shared in all 
everything like popularity or cheap success; his unwill- | that pain of disappointment which many fine spirits have 
ingness to accept the many important positions tendered | there found. 
him ; his thoroughly practical character, allied with his| For eight years, off and on, he was there; for some 
high estimate of all idealists and mystics; the thorough-| time a tutor in a gentleman’s family in Kentucky or 
ness and patience of his own studies, always made pen-| Missouri. He was there in the summer of 1859, when 
in-hand ; his impatience over their results, while still he| Mr. Mann died. “ His touch is as delicate as that of a 
was hypercritical only toward himself; the essential; woman,” said Mr. Mann. That wonderful death-bed 
sweetness of his life, which yet a certain atmosphere of | scene made on him, as on others, a profound impression. 
gentle sadness surrounded,—these elements lent a charm | “ Froffi that hour,” writes Mr. Christy, “I have felt my 
to his presence, but gave many the impression that he! life consecrated. I never read of, nor had I ever imag- 
was a man not easily understood. ‘ined, a more ,triumphant death.” His life was conse- 
He was unrevealed. He was very unwilling to speak crated. It was all a life of service and self-sacrifice. 
of himself. But his ready sympathy took hold on the | Here are his letters, his diaries, glimpses into all the 
confidences of others. They saw in him something of  ©Xperiences, the thoughts and hopes of those y cars. 
themselves reflected ; and few saw his many-sidedness. | How simple, how genuine! And how largely that life 
His pure, fine face, his gentle voice, were those of | dealt with those now already dead ! 


a scholar. His hands, broad and stout, were those of an | . March, 1860. Writin b Bc ca gone 8 
aving anawfultime. Fi es already written ; 

old hunter. How few suspected that he was both! twenty-five ean be printed! Clay and Ada will copy for the press. 

Herein lay the secret of his life: his reserve and silence | Read to grandmother from “ The Fool of Quality. 


were the attentive vigilance of the forest. One writes: | November, 1861. Studied Hebrew this morning. This afternoon 


: ” ; ‘finished rabbit-traps for Nathaniel. Read “ Minister's Wooing” to 
‘He seemed like a lonely man,” at Meadville. How | grandmother. 


his loneliness would have vanished could he have escaped! Jere are no ties of blood. Grandmother and Nathan- 


to the Adirondacks! What companionship he would | je] are the oldest and the youngest of a family all whose 
have found, alone with his trout-lines, on the banks ' 


the St. Recis! Th h ld - banks of members loved him, as every person in such a family 

lp tig ti é man who would tramp with him in always did. Yet few knew how he was loved, or how 

the woods, or who would chop with him, or shoot or fish. passionately, often, in spite of himself. Whose are these 

a oe por ed a sn _ —_ initials in this ring sent to him from the far West—the 
; , iN hls DO , | 7 oa oa 

tive place ‘a year or 80 ago, a tow! on bir i hens fi pee, the Cote, Se rey eo -% be sgend 

it ae a ee dt nose gr beantaadays ‘| knows now, if she be living still. such confidences 


OU his lips never spoke. All such words went at once to 
don't come. 


- There's been eight bear killed hereabouts | the fire. He was incapable of vanity, and he was the 
this fall,” ete., ete. They wanted him. There, in| coy) of honor. 


Northern New York, were the years of his y outh and| December 13, 1861. Here appears, in the diary, the 
early manhood passed. But his scholarly delicacy of | first-determined purpose of going to Cambridge, to the 


om el ee aay gs mR mother | Divinity School He had thought of it for years. He 
eremempere 


,—cast the shadow | had begun Hebrew at Antioch College, guided by Pres- 
under which all his nature t 


se grew tender ; while the lov- ‘ident Hill. Three invitations to teach were now solicit- 
ing care of aunts and uncles secured to his father, who 


this article for The Undergraduate. 1 am 


his profound religiousness. But his severe taste and 
high apprecation seem to have been inborn. 
ple, carefully selected library, the 


books bearing the | could have led him to shoot at a man or a host. 
lowest numbers, as those bought in his early ye 


ans, are 


the forest, how naturally such a spirit turned, in 1853, 
to the rising hopes brightening over Antioch College and 
the high name of Horace Mann. 

Mr. Christy was now mature. He was born Novem- 
ber 6, 1828. Threatened always with scrofula or con- 


In his am- | 


: ing him. friend st ] ed him to go to Cam- 
survives him, that training for the son which has shown ing bee. ee eae Orne SS 5 


bridge ; only financial embarrassments forbade. 
But a louder call came. War had smitten the land. 
Mr. Christy was no fighter. Skilled rifleman, — 
ome- 


~ how the forest, the bear, the trout, make a man wonder- 
such as Chapman’s “ Homer,” John Sterling’s “ Poems,” 


fully tender-hearted. 
Kant’s “ Metaphysic of Ethics,” Fichte’s “ Vocation of cat Fane pid ers a 
the Scholar,”—Kmerson and Carlyle, of course. Eman- 


ered in like wild fruits. 
cipated, but devout, and full of the faith that lives in. ee ee 


become conditions only of kindlier relations. 


“Three deer in one day;’” “ one 
hundred and eighty trout in one day ;” these are gath- 
Distributed to friends, they 
But war 
he hated. He claimed no credit for that. He wrote: 
“T fear I am wickeder toward the South than you who 
are so bloody in your thoughts toward her.” It needed 
the call of the Sanitary Commission to rouse all his in- 


‘terests and absorb all his energies. There he labored 
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Cana =. 


What work he did, what sights he saw, at Memphis! 


Think of the twelve hundred men just released from 


Andersonville,—one day’s work for him,—whom he fed 
and clothed and tried to put into their right minds, who, 
next day, betrayed, after their recent escape from Hell, 
by the government steamer sent to carry them home, 


by the turbid and treacherous flood. 


now still. 
. ' Brente: 
came down again, dead and alive, swept past his wharves | perience of near three score years. 


—_—_—_—— 


Trusting ever, with a faith such as is given to few, he 
naturally took up our highest truths with an enthusiasm 
such as made his pure face glow with a light which 
blessed any soul permitted to look upon it. 

Here isa letter, written four years ago by a hand 
Her fine discernment was wedded to an ex- 


She had gazed on 


A man who had | the faces of hundreds of ministers, aged and young. 


been through stich scenes, and that years ago, might well | These words tell how her soul was lifted up, as, in that 


seem lonely when called to preside over the gentle dig- 
ging of Latin roots. 


It was eleven years before he got to Cambridge from 
that strong impulse at Antioch College. Six or seven 
years, all told, he served the Commission. Four or five 
good years of rest or renewal he then found in the forest, 


his fine library about him, his rifle and the trout-brooks 
close by. 


He saw no more of those books, nor of rifle or trout, 


little Meadville church, she looked on two faces, lighted 
by the beauty of holiness, as the pastor and Mr. Christy 
stood in the pulpit side by side. They are words which 
may not be pubticly repeated, or not yet. 

One bar stayed the joy of many, and kept these rare 
powers from their full influence on earth. A voice of 
small range, with no volume, or flexibility, or incisive- 
ness, owed its inefficiency to the inconceivably small 
lung-space below. It was hard to believe it. One so 


after going to Cambridge in the very last days of 1872. | broad-shouldered, virile, and always ready for the oar 
He keenly enjoyed the personal element of Cambridge | the ax, could only be eager oh = " our careful 
and Boston, where some of his warmest friends were | ™easurement, years ago, In cubic inches. on a nature 
_.livine. It was the rich alternative to him from the sol- | !¢88 obedient. or sweet, this would have left deep shadows 
‘ 5° eats ; a ) eo 
itude, the deep and calm joys, and the sometimes high. of disappointment or bitterness, such as there was no 


unrest of his forest life. But at Cambridge his enjoy-. trace of in him. It was a fact that could not be changed ; 
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ment was naturally greater than his gain. He had en- 
tered his forty-fourth year; his lines of character and 
thought were set. His reading had always been broad 
and thorough. His many volumes of manuscript min- 
utes and notes, now deposited with the Meadville school, 
will show his careful diligence through thirty years of 


but it barred him from the pulpit and from parishioners’ 
firesides, the places for which he was most fit. This 
again was the secret of his life. It made him rightly 
chafe or pine in studious confinement. It drove him to 
the forest. It led, at Meadville, to that most zealous 
study of botany which lured him, last summer, to the 


reading. But his life was already too exclusively intel- | SW@™P*® where he seemed to have — me qn which, 
lectual. His strength was not in his thinking. That én November 14, quietly ended all struggles here. 


was always sound, conscientious, candid and thorough. 
But his power lay in his affectionateness and devoutness, 
his fine ethical sense, his high aspiration and his capacity 
for righteous indignation. A radical thinker, his nature 
was yet, through and through, soundly constructive and 
conservative. 
be led to forget that the vital truth was lodged in the 
heart, and that the truth of inferences or of intellectual 
convictions showed its value to character only when its 
fruit appeared as veracity, integrity, fidelity, devotion or 
affection ; moral truth he reverenced. | 

Mr. -Christy wrote well. He knew the English 
tongue thoroughly. He handled it as no servant to it, 
but as a master who guarded its purity rather than 
brought out its power. 

His word was telling, often incisive ; but his conscience 
was apt to soften his stroke. Print, now, any one of 
these fine papers left us, such as “ Anselm,” and we 
might miss this mass of notes and réferences, showing 


_ the exhaustive study, or we might feel that the artist- 


hand had been too scrupulous to strike the clear outline 
duly bold. Mr. Christy resembled Anselm: his center 
of power was in his heart. He was no leader; but his 
fealty and loyalty the mightiest interests might lean on 
heavily. Faithful and tireless as a thinker, a scholar, a 
teacher, he was made to be neither of those, nor yet a 
preacher, so much as a minister, a pastor. His affection 
was exhaustless; his counsel priceless. But for one 
bar he would have shown great power as a preacher. 
He had qualities which it took a fine audience to appre- 
ciate, and that, too, allied with gifts which spoke easily 
to the common heart of man. 


An ardent lover of truth, he could not 


His resting-place, in the beautiful cemetery at Mead- 
ville, many loving hearts will wish to see; to some it 
will be the-spot to which, daily and nightly, grateful 
thoughts will make pilgrimage. 


OUR HIGH CALLING. 


Reon a hey re to 
ington, Oct. 11tb, 1881. 

Hardly is one true to conscience; in fact, hardly is 
conscience a vivid, actual thing with him who, having 
any manner of divine truth revealed to him, or found by 
him, is content simply to receive it and believe it, to 
retire within himself and enjoy it, all by himself alone, . 
while he does nothing to give it institutional form and 
existence ; nothing to establish organizations for propa- 
gating it; nothing to make it a center of meditation, of 
worship, of effort; nothing to create either a school, a 
society, or a party in its favor, and nothing to sustain 
either a press, a lectureship, or a ministry of some sort 
for the defence, elucidation and diffusion of the same. 
Especial emphasis is due to the fact that by our High 
Calling we are called to a work of construction and edi- 
fication. We are called to build something. Said Jesus, 
on one occasion: “ Upon this rock will I build My 
Church.” Evidently he had in view some social, insti- 


S a a a ot 
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- tutional form of life for humanity, which his truth was 
adapted to secure and establish. And giving now to his 
term the broadest significance which the spirit of Jesus and | 
and spirit of humanity will allow, we may not hesitate to 
say, individually, each and every one of us who has a brain | 
to think, a heart to feel, a truth to be interested in: J 
will build My Church ; or, collectively, so far as we are 
united and agreed, as we ought to be, in the love and 
success of great vital themes: We will build our Church, | 
strong and-sure as in us lies, that so the gates of Hades, 


or the powers of indifference, of superstition, of darkness | 
Yea, | 
) 


and deathly night may not prevail against it. 


called we are, each one, to the high obligation and occu- 
pation of keeping in view and in process of erection, | 


enlargement and adornment, that form of civil life, 


. ‘an . ° . 
social life, Church life, which to our conscience and our 


faith is the best practical embodiment of the highest | ing here for the last two weeks. 


political, moral and religious truth, as we understand it. | 


By all truth that is high, or that relates to the highest | 
interests of the world we are in, of the nation we belong, 
to, of the communities of which we are members, we are | 
called, then, to a work of edification, or of building, and 


are required to join hands with the constructionists and | 


re-constructionists whose spirit is truest, most far-seeing, 


most comprehensive, inclusive and grand in its scope | 
and divineness. 


* *K *K * * * 


error that have been founded in dark ages, or come in 


daily contact with those who are doing their best to build | ing at Lincoln, on the 8th inst., 
The parable of the tares has its| pending at Crete, Hastings, North Platte and other 


wrong institutions. 
wisdom, but its application is not without limitation 


vest-time before he goes forth to smite and lay low the 
uprising exuberant intruders. ‘'o root up as well as to 
plant, to destroy as well as to nurture and conserve, to 
tear down as well as to build, is the discretional preroga- 


tive of those who follow the divine calling which looks to | ; 


=) 
the real redemption of our world and its races of humanity. 


All true and thorough construction involves more or less 
destruction. It may sound charitable to say: Let error 
alone to fall of itself, while we go about the business of 
simply proclaiming truth. But in all sensible building 
when there are much rubbish and many toppling, un- 
seemly old walls and cumbering fabrics in the way, we 
follow no such rule of edification. It is not the natural 
way. If we may judge from the plain-spoken aggres- 
siveness of the Nazarene, it is not the divine way, to let 
evil and error alone. While very truly it may be affirm- 
ed that he whose only zeal and social energy is to tear 
down without at all building up, and who is destitute of 
inspiration to activity except as he finds plenty of motes 
in his neighbor’s eyes to pull out, or some popular and 
absurd orthodoxy to challenge and fight against, is far 
from that spirit of liberalism and fraternity which con- 
sults the true interest of mankind in the best manner ; 
yet that is gratuitous charity and uncalled for tenderness 
which will call no absurdities in question, allow no 


thrusts to be made against folly, demolish no arrogant | 


EO 


irrational assumptions, or ever hesitate, as opportunity 
offers, to upset any throne, or institution, or doctrine of 
error, by means of the directest logic and exposition at 
command. It is poor, cowardly policy, and a sentiment- 
ality unworthy the hero of humanity, ever to try to avoid — 
telling the plain truth concerning the irrational theolo- 
gies, the oppressive creeds, the arbitrary ecclesiasticisms, 
the sacredotal pretensions, the unjust monopolies, the 
‘unholy despotisms of whatsoever kind, which delude and 
sway and crush down so many souls. 


- Blotes from the Field. 


—_——— a eee ee ee —_ 


MANIsTEE, Micu.—Rev. Ira C. Billman has been preach- 
Mr. Billman is an effi- 
cient worker. Were his services secured at this place 
the new church would certainly be built. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu.—The friends here have been list- 
ening to the Rev. A. N. Alcott, of whom we spoke in our 


last. It isa kindly wish for both preacher and parish 
to wish that they may be united. 


Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, who is one of the authorities 


‘in vital statistics, has recently shown that out of seventy 


— —_ 


published by the San Diego Unitarian Society. 


ce Ope a occupations, liquor-sellers have the shortest lives, their 
The use of the word re-constructionists implies, more- | 


over, that we are called, however unnecessary it may be, |... » 
. . . . e age. 

to assist it to some considerable work of alteration, re-. 

moval, not to say demolition, assault and attack, as we. 


run afoul of the bad, unsightly, dangerous structures of | sickness in his family, Rev. Enoch Powell is at last in 


death-rate being “138 to the 100, or 38 above the aver- 


Nepraska.—After long detention from the field by 


the saddle. He began his missionary work by preach- 


and engagements are 


‘ | points. 
Every husbandman, in the time of growing weeds, knows | 


of what kind will the harvest be if he waits until har- 


A Wortnuy Successor.—Rev. Edward H. Hall, of Wor- 


-cester, has been called to the Unitarian pulpit at Cam- 


bridge, vacated some years ago by Dr. Peabody. It is 
strange that this society should not have thought of this 
before. It, like many another society, has gone roam- 
ing far to find at last the holy grail near its own door. 


Tuer Cappuceus is the classic name of the “ Fair Paper’» 


Brother 
Cronyn informs us, by private note, that one-half of the 


| $2,000 needed to build the new church is in the bank, 


but that they will wait for the other $1,000 before begin- 
ning. We hope they will not haveto waitlong. Let all 
who can, lend a hand. 


Youne America.—This expression is too often used as 
a term of reproach. The rising generation represents 
something other than girls bent on flirtation and boys 
who know how to smoke cigars and bestride bycicles. 
Cape Cod contains, according to the Woman’s Journal 
“thirty commanders of the best ships that sail on for- 
eign voyages, who are under twenty-three years of age.” 


Art Muttietyine Nature,—The French have found 
a way of manufacturing pearls. A composition is made 
out of the scales of whitefish, which, when applied on 
the inside of a glass bead, so resembles the natural pearl 
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that it puzzles the expert. It takes 17,000 fish to pro- 
duce one pound of this “ pearly essence,” yet a sixteen 
dollar pear! is sold for fifty cents. Itisone high province | 


UNITY. 


is of less consequence now to usabout his being boru in the city of 


etl 


David. What we are concerned about is that he manifest himself in 
the city of Rochester. It is the real glory of Christmas that it com- 
memorates not an event past ages ago, but one every year transpir- 
ing. As often as aspotiess human character is shown, as often as a 


of art to multiply the good and the beautiful so as to | loving heart leads up to a life of self- forgetful devotion, Christ comes 


bring them within the reach of everybody. | 


San Jose, CaL.—This city has recently illuminated its 
streets with the electric light, using the Brush lamps 
which event was duly celebrated in our far-off Unity 
church, the Rev. Clarence Fowler, pastor, preaching a 
discourse, in which he traced the history of electricity 
(on its human side) and described its application in 
lighting apparatus. The sermon successfully illustrates 
how religious a thing is knowledge, which is but another 
word for science. The discourse is printed in full in the 
Mercury of the 25th ult. 


| greatly expanded this field, but left muc 


again, and in the eloquence of living deeds the gospel of peace and 
good will is preached. 


“ The field of dut 


is an ever-widening one. The New Testament 
more to be done. To cite 
only one point: It teaches kindness to men, but not to animals. 
‘Does God care for oxen?’ says Paul with an assumed negation. It 
is said that there is not a single maxim in the Christian Scriptures 
enjoining kindnessto animals. But the Christ has been much further 
revealed since then, and he now teaches us to be gentile with our 
dumb dependents as we would have gentleness shown to us. And it 
is especially in these modern growths of the Christ idea that we 
rejoice in this Christmas time.,”’ 


ACCUMULATING Heresies.—Rev. Myron Adams, of her- 
etical fame, in his Christmas sermon, preached before the 
Plymouth Church, in Rochester, N. Y., shows that added 


to his previous doubt in an eternal hell is his present 


Wyominc, Wis.—We spent the first Sunday of the | doubt in the deity of Jesus. Many of our readers will 


year with the little society of this place, the most rural 


of any in the Western Conference fellowship that main- | 


tains regular services. On Suturday evening we lectured 
to a good audience on the “Cost of Ignorance,” in the 
town hall, and on Sunday preached twice in the school- 
house where the Western Secretary preached his first 
sermon, about thirteen years ago. For most of the time 
during these years the Sunday School, which we then 
christened the ‘Hope Sunday School,” has maintained 
its humble exercises, and for the last four years Rev. 
Wm. C. Wright has preached to them once a fortnight. 
Notwithstanding their isolated condition, their unat- 
tractive place of meeting, and the unpropitious fact that 
most of the members belong to one family, the work at 
this place is by no means unpromising or unprofitable. 


CooKSVILLE, Wis.—When we organized this society, 
nearly a year and half ago, we warned the society that 
to maintain its existence with lay service was an experi- 
ment which would take at least a year to test its 
power. Grateful was the reception of the following as- 
surance from our correspondent in this place, which we 
print for the encouragement of other country cross- 
roads : 


“Unity Society,”” at Cooksville, still lives, moves, and has it being,— 
and more, it holds its bigness, and moves right on with a steady pur- 
pose. This I write, because of your admonition, some over a year 
ago, or, rather,a query—Can you make as good a showing a year 
hence? Rev. 8. B. Loomis, of Lone Rock, preaches for us once in four 
weeks—morning and evening—to large audiences, with numbers of 
the churchly ones for his hearers. The alternate Sunday evening we 
have regular lay services, which are well attended. Brother Loomis 
seems to have gained the hearts of the young as well as the old. 


THe [pga Curist._-Rev. N. M. Mann, of Rochester, 
took this theme for his Christmas sermon, which is 
printed in fullin the Union and Advertiser of that city. 
With his characteristic clearness he separates the Christ, 
the dream of mankind, that which is the “ idealized 
conception of the perfect man,” from the man Jesus, 
who has been identified with it. He says: 


‘*Nobody who reads the New Testament understandingly can fail 
to see that in those days the Christ was a conception, old even then, 
and entirely indepen ent of the man Jesus.” 

7” * * 

“The time has come to take the Christ idea apart from its old asso- 
ciation and restore it to something of that independence which it 
had when Jesus came intothe world. The Christ, it is said, has come 
and gone. But this is not the gospel idea. Hecomes to abide with us 
forever. He repeats himself in holy lives throughout all theages. It 


strongly sympathize with this closing paragraph: 


| “ Now, for one, I conceive that our popular Christianity has taken 
to drilling men in pope usages, altogether a very barren sort of 
business. It shrinks the pregnant words of the law and the gospel to 
_such thin proportions that they seem more like chaff than wheat. It 
holds up a crucifix in one church, and burns incense, and Latinizes, 
| and otherwise performs at an astonishing rate. In another church It 
holds up Jesus without the aid of acrucifix, making @ picture in words 
and language, rather than with alabaster and pa:nt, but all very 
much to the same purpose. Calling for belief in and worship of the 
one whom our spiritual fathers slew and hanged on a tree. People 
of sense, and with their reasoning faculties somewhat in use, revolt 
from that, as a farce, seeing nothing init. There is something in it, 
however, and that is a very thick darkness, the remedy for which is 
the light which will destroy it. | 
“ We need here, in place of all this, and in or too, of the arrogant 
infidelities, men of es pleasure, who shall be as apertures to let in 
the moral, spiritual light of heaven. We need a present Christ, or 
spirit, anointed human beings, who receive the word of God and 
| delight in it, and sound it abroad in its realities, rather than the im- 


——— 


‘age of Christ. The world is suffering and groaning for a savior, and_ 


read of life—and a stone is given them. If men receive into honest 

_ hearts the word of God, peace will come, for the word will thrive 

| and grow, and cause these men to be those in whom he is well pleased. 

‘Glorify thy son,’ cried Jesus to the Father as he was going out of 

the world. ‘Glorify Whom?’ Jesus answers, ‘And the glory which 
thou hast given me | have given unto them.’”’ 


She Dfudp Cable. 


Ali Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
, — can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison street, 


| eee christianity offers an image. Men are asking for bread— 
| 
h 


— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


I, K. Funk & Co. are about to undertake the reproduc- 
tion, in this country, of the “Treasure of David,” by 
Spurgeon, the present price of which is $24.00 for six 
volumes The American publishers intend to offer it 
for half this figure. The author calls this ‘The great 
literary work of my life,” and Henry Ward Beecher 
says, “ Whatever comes from Spurgeon is presumptively 
good.” These are credentials that will not carry the 
highest literary authority among the critical——The 
Maccabean is the title of a new monthly launched, with 
the beginning of the year, by Henry Gersoni. This mag- 
azine is the successor of the Jewish Advance, which was 
edited by this same gentleman. It is acomely pamphlet 
of sixty-four pages, in covers, and contains matter that 
is Ben fn in character as well ag that which can come 
only from an expert in Hebrew history and literature. 
The two pages of “ Rabbinical Sayings,” gleaned directly 
from original sources by the editor, are such as will be 
highly prized by those who are trying to enlarge the 
authology of the race, They are welcome contributions 
to “Scriptures Old and New.”——According to the Inde- 

endent, Potter’s American Monthly is the last victim of 
ale’s “Man Without a Country,” it having recently 
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printed a version of it, translated from the German, to | When seen it is loved for its own sweet sake. There is 


which was appended an editorial note that innocently | little in these f that fre that h 
stated “that he believed the facts had never before ap- Pr a a 


peared in print in this country.” We extend our sym- burned in the breasts of Romeo and Juliet. Rather is it 
pathies to this editor, for we remember how we shed |# reflection of that perennial flame that illumines the 
tears of 8 ~ athy over this mythical traitor in a soldier’s life, such as staid the heart of Queen Catherine. It is the 


tent on t ill-slopes of Vicksburg, in 1863. love that is to be found after marriage more than before, 


— | such as is typified by the fragrant rosemary more than 
hg gms PO ow Yank: hand an a Cure & Co, | by the blooming carnation; the cheerful and simple 

chienge. 1882. pp. 82. $1.25. chirp of the robin rather than the ecstatic aria of the 
The quaintest of setting to the quaintest of American | nightingale. Oh! it is noble to love and to be loved, if 

songs. The pictures and type combine to reproduce | only that one may be able to understand this little book 

“Ye olden times” ina funny way. We would like to | exquisite workmanship. 

have said this before the Uhristmas time, but the book — 


did not reach usin season. Weare sorry for the little | “ MAURINE, and other Poems.” By Ella Wheeler. Jansen, Mo- 
boy that might have received it could we have said this | U's & Co. Chicago. 1882, pp. 254. $1.50. 


| 
in time. | Miss Wheeler has felt enough to make a great poet 
but she has not thought enough. Her heart has wider 


A MANUAL OF MisuseD Worps. Compiled from the works of | range than her head.. Her works reveal crudities in the in- 
Alford, Freeman, and others. Q. P. Index publishers, Bangor,. Me. 


1881. pp. 20. 25 cts. tellectual life. Given to a nature so full of poetical and 


literary aptitudes as this, the training that comes by 

This isa saucy little critic, which causes a sustained | reare of compenicnshin with the at books of the 
blush upon the cheek as one peruses the first few pages Aeeer 2 thee ae reer a saath ore and contact 
and is there confronted by his many mistakes; but the | with super! or minds, and the discipline that comes from 
blush finally fades into a complacent smile as the reader ‘ust but rigorous criticism, and we have a poet indeed. 
realizes how everyone is all the time misusing words. wre it is, we have here no mean volume of t the 
Nevertheless, this is a good book to have at one’s elbow. long poem, which gives title to the volume, Renstctss7 
Never read enough of it at one time to reach the com- part of nh book. As yet the wings of the author are 
placent stage, if you would be profited. | too weak for sustained flight. The bright passages are 
lost or obscured amid the stretches of metrical prose. 

samen it Ong Cor Benton; fou Jadeed, Meciang 6: Chea. | Among the shorter poems are to be found some of rea 
pp. 69. 25 cts. beauty and power. “ Nothing but Stones,” is sadly sug- 
The size of this little booklet is no measure of its | gestive of many a “cruel, cruel church” that wears the 
worth. Any editor studying this can scarcely escape the | honors of “society.” “The Ocean of Song,” “ Gethsem- 
conviction that to make a poor newspaper is a crime, ane,’ ” and the preface are very beautiful. The exist- 
and every subscriber who would give it careful study | ence of the book is  amnane: by the modesty of the clos- 
will realize that it is a greater crime to read such a_ ing lines of this last named ‘poem, which we give below. 
newspaper. To give a single quotation, the author says: | We are glad the book is published, and if Miss Wheeler 
“A poor newspaper belittles and contracts the mind by | lives and knows how to work hard, we will expect some- 


eee 


elevating the trivial in life above the essential.” thing better yet to come: 
Se “Oh! who am I po I dare enter here 
Where the great artists of the world have trod— 
SEVEN Voices oF SYMPATHY. From the writings of H. W. Long- 
fellow. Edited by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Houghton, Mifflin & on. The genius:crowned aristocrats of earth? 
Boston. 1882. pp. 258. Price, $1.75. Only the singer of a little song; 
Yet loving Art with such a mighty love 
This is one of the last of the many happy thoughts of I hold it greater to have won a place - 
James T. Fields. No other poet of the present day of- Just on the fair land’s edge, to make my grave, 
fers so much material for such a volume as this as Mr. Than in the outer world of greed and gain 
Longfellow. The seven voices are: 1. Bereavement — To sit upon @ royal throne and reign.” 


and Suffering; 2. Weakness, Struggle and Aspiration; 
3. Labor and Endurance; 4. Restlessness, Doubt and ig atten Miia & Oo. 1882, pp 490. $2.00. By Oliver Johnson. 
Darkness ; 5. Self-denial and Philanthropy; 6. Neglect, ee 
Disappointment and Injustice; 7. Retrospection and | Sometime in the year 1828 William Lloyd Garrison, 
Old Age—the whole forming a beautiful anthology of | printer, of Newburyport, Mass., met Benjamin Landy, 
minor melodies for the plaintive moods of life. The ex- | Printer, of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. Garrison was conducting 
tracts from the too much neglected prose of Longfellow |* Political paper of temperance proclivities, at Benning- 
gives to the book a real literary value. Seek the, pages |’? Vermont. Lundy had started the Genius of Universal 
.of this book, not for pastime, but for reflection. Emancipation, in Ohio. Garrisom was young, earnest, 
eee aie and ready to break a lance’ in righting a human griev- 
TENDER AND TRUE. Poems of Love, selected by the editor Of Quiet jance. Lundy had found a grievance in the system of 
pare Sunshine tn the Soul, ete. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 1882. Extra | American slavery, and the two joined ands. From that 
ee ee | time dates a persistent and aggressive warfare upon sla- 
This book is loved before it is seen by those acquainted | very, which closed only with the overthrow of the insti- 
with the other helpful selections of Mrs, Tileston. eation-i in America in the civil convulsion of 61. 
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UNITY. 


The history of this warfare and of the chief actors. 


therein, the hardships they endured, the villification, 
abuse and cruelty to which they were subjected, is the 
purpose of this book. It is not too much to say that this 
purpose is achieved in a manner in many respects highly 
satisfactory. The work is done by one who himself 
served in the ranks, and who is consequently learned in 
all the vicissitudes of the movement. 

The narrative of an actor in any agitation, while likely 
to be partisan, is yet apt to be the most valuable chronicle 
of its events. There is far more to be feared from the 
historian, with a theory, who follows him. Providence 
has no eye for picturesque history. Incidents and events 
are chance-sown by the ebb and flow of forces which 
produce them. 

The narrative of an actor is the rugged and uneven 
approximation to the truth whose bias can be taken into 
account and allowed for. It is the Macaulay of a later 
time who seizes upon the dramatic features of the events, 
and slighting a fact here, exaggerating an event there, 
moulds his material into the seductive story, utterly 
worthless for that highest purpose of history, the estab- 
lishment of a premise for the reader’s logic of life. The 
ruggedness and the partisanship mark this book, but we 
believe the truthfulness and general value of the actor’s 
narrative is here also, and, withal, a fairly just sense of 
historical perspective. The question of the relative 
prominence of such figures as Lundy, Garrison, Whittier, 
Sumner, Lowell, Phillips, and others, though difficult, 
is not improperly answered in their general treatment 
in the work. 

Though we never forget the part the author played in 
the struggle, we recognize the pride of the old soldier 
in this display of scars, and forgive much where much 
may be forgiven to one of the victorious veterans of a 
thirty years’ campaign against the world. 

The book has a special historic value for its treatment, 
in chronological order, of several significant facts con- 
nected with the Anti-Slavery movement, which are apt 
to be sketchily touched in a general history. Among 
these zre the Alton riots, and death of Lovejoy; the 
firing of Prudence Crandall’s house for her teaching of 
colored pupils; the Lane Seminary affair; the breaking 
open of post-offices and burning of mails in the South; 


SS 


which the poet always welcomes those of larger growth, 
as he sits withdrawn within the shadow of his pines to 
whose whispers he has so long meditated. Where else 
can one find such refinement and urbanity? Hecharms 
the laborer and the nobleman alike,—the babe and the 
philosopher. If we regard, moreover, the rendering of 
larger service, what life can be referred to in our mod- 
ern days which has been, from first to last, a more per- 
sistent practice of the Golden Rule? 


We ask the question with sadness: Has the time come 
for writing the history of this life? We saw him last 
summer, sitting, as usual, quiet in his library, where he 
has slowly charged and polished, for nearly fifty years. 
his deeply-freighted sentences. The copy of Michael 
Angelo’s Fates hung, as ever, over the mantel-piece ; the 
portraits of his friend Carlyle, lately dead, were close at 
hand; upon the shelves stood the works of the absorbed 
thinkers and rapt mystics, his inspirers and his recrea- 
tion while through the years he has secreted bis serene 
slow-gathering philosophy, Coleridge and Swedenborg, 
Schelling, Tauler and Plato. Mr. Emerson sat at his 
desk poring over a volume, his face, even at his great 
age, full of the calm beauty it has always worn. As he 
ran to greet the visitor, though the old smile of hospit- 
able welcome rested on the lips, the former alertness 
was gone. The mind, too, was wandering far. He had 
known, familiarly, three generations of the family of his 
guest ; his memory, however, retained neither name nor 
feature ; his thought was elsewhere; his grasp upon the 
world was plainly loosening. Though we may hope the 
tranquil, serene thinker will be spared a few years longer: 
though broken in mind and body, the ideal of beautiful 
old age, yet his Jife-work is substantially done; we must 
sorrowfully admit that the hour has come, or is close at 
hand, for placing an estimate upon the man and his ac- 
complishment. 


Since the influence of Emerson upon his contempora- 
ries has been so vast, and is likely to be so marked upon 
the future, it is natural that the critics and biographers 
should go to work promptly; that even in his life-time 
his career should be described. . That a life of Mr. Em- 
erson was sometime to be written has long been under- 
stood, of course, in the circle of which Mr. Emerson has 


and the burning of Pennsylvania Hall, in Philadelphia, | 5° long been the center, and the names of several disci- 
by a Pro-Slavery mob—all shown in the setting of the ples have been mentioned as the probable biographers 
times. ‘and literary executors. That Mr. Cook, a stranger in 
But here commendation ends. Aside from a certain Concord until a very recent period, and coming from a 
pig-iron value the book has no merit. Graces of style ) distant part of the country, suddenly steps in and, per- 
and even careful proof-reading must be looked for else-. haps a little prematurely, perfors the task, seems at 
where, while the pages are overladen with bits of in- first thought presumptuous. Mr. Cook appears, however, 
opportune preaching, from the mazes of which we are ‘ have secured the sanction of Mr. Emerson and his 
delivered only by an excellent index. c. H. x. | family in his attempt. Nothing can be more.unassum- 
ing than the whole tone of the book, from first to last. 
As one reads it, he feels it is the work of an enthusiastic 

Be nh Ot. St. cates Raat Ger _Emersonian, whose love and reverence would not permit 
$2.00. him to remain silent. There is ample evidence that the 
a Has the time come for writing the life of Mr. Emer- | writings of the teacher have been mastered by the most 
Bra 03 son? The writer of this paper has known the seer of | careful and affectionate study ; Mr. Cook, moreover, has 
a, he Concord for more than thirty years; he remembers well | read widely and deeply, elsewhere, and is not ill-pre- 
er ee Mr. Emerson’s thoughtful courtesy to children, and grace | pared to assign Emerson his proper place in the line of 
are 9 7 of manner not less kind and winning than that with | great wriiers. Though none but an enthusiast coald 
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have devoted so much labor to the interpretation of an| The president stood before usa man of the people. He was thor- 
author, Mr. Cook is not at all carried away by his admir- | °US5!y American, had never crossed the sea, had never been spoiled 


s ‘ by English insularity or French affectation,—a quite native aborig- 
ation. The tone of the book is cool rather than glowing, | ing) man, as an acorn from the oak. Kentuckian born, working on 
and the writer’s judgment is not less to be respected | a farm, flat-boatman, a captain in the Black-Hawk war, a country 


where, with discrimination, he defines what he holds to | lawyer, a representative in the rural legislature of Illinois, on such 
be Emerson’s limitations, than where he claims for him | modest foundations the hard structure of his fame was laid. How 

; aloe ‘ _ | slowly, and yet by happily prepared steps, he came to his place! 
the possession of brilliant genius. | 


e believe that the account of Mr. Emerson’s descent. | He offered no shining qualities at the first encounter; he did not 
Ww . : ; , offend by superiority. He hada face and manner which disarmed 
education, life and habits is much fuller than has ever 


, ie ee suspicion, which inspired confidence, which confirmed good-will. 
before been given. Hecame from a line of eight Puri- | He was a man without vices. He had a strong sense of duty which 


tan ministers, stretching back to the early days of New it was very easy for him to obey. Then he had what farmers call a 
England, each one of whom was in his day a character | “!0°8 head ;” was excellent in working out the sum for himself, in 


wae : ‘arguing his case and convincing you fairly and firmly. Then it 
of worth and respectability, if not ° — of mark, and turned out that be was a great worker. He was sound to the core; 
each one of whom occupied what in his time was held cheerful, persistent, all right for labor, and liked nothing so well. 


” , 
to be advanced ground. Emerson’s boldness, therefore, Then he had a vast good nature which made him tolerant and ac- 


in adopting the unconventional and unestablished, | cessiple to all; fair-minded, leaning to the claim of the petitioner, 
was naturally derived. He is not to be regarded as a affable and not sensible to the affliction of innumerable visits. And 
great speculative thinker; he has constructed no system, | 2OW this good nature became a noble humanity in many a tragic 

. case! And with what increasing tenderness he dealt when a whole 
and has little faculty for such work as has been per- 


a ‘ race was thrown upon him! Then his broad good humor, running 
formed by Kant, Bacon and Aristotle. Emerson’s desert | easily into jocular talk, was a rich gift to this wise man. It enabled 


isasaseerand poet. He has been an inspirer rather | him to keep his secret, to meet every kind of man and every rank in 
than an instructor of the world, and in this respect | ees ee off the edge of the severest decisions, to mask his own 

‘ , : purpose and sound his companion, and to catch with true instinct 
resembles Herder, Coleridge, Lessing, however much he ,, temper of every company he adéremed. And, more then ali, 
may differ from them in other ways. What may be' toa man of severe labor, in anxious and exhausting crises, the natu- 
called Emerson’s spiritual genesis is elaborately detailed, , ral restoration, good as sleep, and the protection of the over-driven 


and here Mr. Cook gives evidence of scholarship and , >T#!2 against rancor and insanity. 
power to apprehend abstruse and subtle phases of, He is the author of a multitude of good sayings so disguised as 


i 
thought. T : - | pleasantries that it is certain they had no reputation at first but as 

ght he debt of & wer ae to Pilato is made pisin ' | jests; and only later, by the very acceptance and adoption they find 
the effect upon him also of Plotinus and the lesser lights _in the mouths of the millions, turn out to be the wisdom of the hour. 


of the Neo-Platonic school, of Eckart, the noble mystic | I am sure if this man had ruled in a period of less facility of printing, 
of the thirteenth century, of Boehme, of Oriental wri- | be would have become mythological in a few years, like Hsop or 
ters and modern thinkers. The reader learns that Em- | P!/P0y, oF one of the Seven Wise Masters, by his fables and proverbs. 


: aja : But the weight and penetration of many passages in his letters, mes- 
erson is a phenomenon for whom it is not at all difficult sages and speeches, hidden now by the very closeness of their appli- 
to account, at the same time that his reverence for him | cation to the moment, are destined hereafter toa wide fame. What 


as a great original genius is not diminished. | pregnant definitions! what unerring common sense! and on great 
. 2 : > ’ 
' Great pains has been taken to collect, as far as possi- occasions, what lofty, and more than national, what buman tone! 


hI ane , ‘ His brief speech at Gettysburg will not easily be surpassed by words 
e, fugitive utterances of Emerson, which, until now, | on any recorded occasion. ‘This and one other recorded American 
have never been brought together. Many will be dis- | speech, that of John Brown to the court that tried him, and a part of 


posed to see in this feature of the book its most valuable | Kossuth’s speech at Birmingham, can only be compared with each 
characteristic. Letters, magazine scraps, extemporane- | Me? 824 no fourth. 


ous speeches, esteemed at the time, perhaps, to be of | His occupying the chair of state was a triumph of the good sense 


only ephemeral value, have often proved to be a great |try'neq gota middle-class president at last, Yes, in manners and 
man’s most significant expressions. Mr. Cook has' sympathies, but not in powers. This man grew according to the 
brought together a mass of such material, among which | need. His mind mastered the problem of the day; and as the prob- 
there are some things certainly which will stand among | lem grew, 80 did his comprehension of it. Rarely was man s0 fitted 
Mr. Emerson’s most valued declarations. We give some to the event. Im the midst of fears and jeslousies, in the bebel of 


~~ | counsels and parties, this man wrought incessantly, with all his 
passages from the speech at Concord, upon the assassin- might and all his honesty, laboring to find what the people wanted 


ation of Mr. Lincoln. Emerson’s work in general is | and how to obtain that. It cannot be said there is any exaggeration 
the result of long and careful elaboration, brought to | fis worth. Ifevera on was fairly gece ee Reg es 4 no 

; : | i i times have 
pass by a process as gradual and long-continued on thes! lack of resistance, nor of slander, nor of ridicule e tim 


‘ : allowed no state secrets; the nation has been in such ferment, such 
which produces the stalactite, or the secretion by the | multitudes had to be trusted, that no secret could be kept. Every 


plant of the perfume which is to give the charm to its | door was ajar, and we know all that befel. 

blossom. This address, however, was struck off at a heat, _ Then what an occasion was the whirlwind of war! Here was place 
between ten and one o’clock of the evening before its. for no holiday magistrate, no fair-weather sailor; the new pilot was 
deliv ery. It may be regarded as probably the happiest | hurried to the helm ina tornado. In four years—four years of battle- 


: : . ; days—his endurance, his fertility of resources, his magnanimity. 
characterization ever given of President Lincoln: were sorely tried, and never found wanting. Then by his courage, 
We meet under the gloom of a calamity which darkens down over , his justice, his even temper, his fertile counsel, his humanity, he 
the minds of good men in all civil society, as the fearful tidings stood a heroic figure in the center of a heroic epoch. He is the true 
“| travel over sea, Over land, from country to country, like the shadow | history of the American people in his time. Step by step he waiked 
of an uncalculated eclipse over the planet. Old as history is, I doubt before them,—slow with their slowness, quickening his march with 
ifany death has caused so much pain to mankind as this. We might theirs; the true representative of his Continent; an entirely public 
well be silent and suffer the awful voices of the time to thunder to. man; father of his country,—the pulse of twenty millions throbbing 


us. | in his heart, the thought of their minds articulated by his tongue. 
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It cannot be said that Mr. Cook’s excellent book su- Several things may be stated, which though not new 
persedes the necessity of other lives of Mr. Emerson. | are yet valuable as helps in the selection of books, what- 
Other lives there will no doubt be. How many have | °Ve? May be one’s purpose in reading. First: No book 


: has a claim to be read because itis new. And one who 
been written of Geethe, of Milton? The work, however, | sets a just estimate on the value of time and on the im- 


has great value, and at present is the best source of in- oe of the best mental culture, will demand some 
formation concerning the greatest literary genius whom | better reason for the reading of a book than its newness, 
America has as yet produced. It adds to its worth that Second: No one should read a book merely because it 


' nee , ' is one that everybody is talking about. It would be 
it has asa frontispiece a steel-engraved portrait which | gacy to make out a long list of books that have had their 


is a8 near perfect as such a thing can be. J.K.H. |runin “society,” but which now few people of culture 

ia alls -_| will care to appear familiar with. Third: There are 

a at living oh gee —— ee were > te ho to be 

possessed of intellectual and moral and esthetic quali- 

Che Gxchange Cable. ties, which are at least a fair guarantee of the ccenihanes 

| of whatever else they may give tothe public. The new 

works of such writers, and those issued not very long 

THE SPARROW IN THE SNOW. Re ago, will afford an abundant and a varied supply to the 
. |most of the patrons of our libraries. 

— We all wish to be thought intelligent and discrimin- 
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a benned damn dhemrtie tans ti ating in our judyment of books, and there is no surer 
Brave little sale oat tw Me nw amg Te help to the gaining of that possession than constant 
As if snow were the warmest thing below familiarity, by reading and studv, with the highest and 


And as cosy as it is downy! purest literature.—Boston Book Bulletin. | 


And his brown, little, knowing, saucy head, | singe 
In a way that was cutely funny, 


He jerked to one side, as though he said, Ch | ( 4 (S) { b 
“T don’t care if it isn't sunny. 7 e nity UD. 


" i don't care 1 T dom’ care! I don’t! ” he said, : eae 
nd he win with his eye so cheery, | 

‘ For somebody's left some crumbs of bread, | LECTURES. 

So my prospects are not all dreary. | 


| ; — : . 99 

“ and what's a cold toe, when I've cota whole suit | We yield our “ Unity Club s”’ space once more to the 

Of the cunningest warm, brown feathers? following list of lectures, revised and enlarged. Assured 
1 don’t care if I haven't a shoe to my foot; : i , eo 

I am the bird, sir, for all sorts of weathers. by’ our correspondents that its first publication has been 

of real service, we hope that its second appearance may 

“IT don’t fly away at the first touch of frost, . 

Like some of your fine-tongued birdies; induce others to make an effort to use the lecture for 
I don't think everything's ruined and lost , . } @ 

When the wind mutters threatening wordies.” -cultare but not for money-making. A correspondent 


writes: “I agree with you that anything that can be 


“I don’t care!” he chirped; “I don’t care! I don’t care! | done to make the lecture less mercenery, less a catering 
It might be a great deal colder; 


But I'm a fellow that knows no fear— to popular prejudice, and more honest and noble in its 
Coe Wiates See memes aap Sends!” culture, is good work. The lecture ought to be the busy 
Ah, plain, little, hardy, brown-coat bird! man’s college ; there As still great possibilities in 4s 
Through life I'll try to remember Your suggestion to Unity Clubs is in the right direction.” 
To meet its winters with cheerful word, | , 4s : : , . ’ 
Like thee to brave my December. — , -| Another writes: “The paragraph in the ‘ Unity Club 
— Youth's Companion. 


| / concerning lyceum lectures bas attracted niy attention 
Wuart To Rean.—It is obvious at the first glance that|and meets my views precisely. The purity and use- 


the ee of ame mocere proms are, wieery poate ia fulness of the lecture platform should be maintained 

quality, ranging from the works of masters of thoug ; ‘- 

3 and expression through descending grades till we reach. by hee sbi or Ee epee “ag —— 
that which is not only worthless, but really pernicious. @nterprises known as Lyceum Bureaus. 

_ Of the better class of books it is safe to say there are . 


ten. to-day where there was one ten years ago, and while . Re is Sa 
the choice is larger, it is more difficult. | UNITY CLUB LECTURES. 


—_—_———— 


“Tar GUSPEL OF BREAD, CoFFEE AND Soap.”—Dr. Ken- | We give below a partial Niet of such friends ot ous Uulty Ses on are 
: : : : “Be ae | prepared, within certain limitatious, to lecture before such societies, 
peice, the ec centric, perl patetic bread and coffee mission- | lamutiner with their addresses and the subjects of lectures. In some 
ary, has added soap to his category of gifts to the poor. | cases additional topics have been furnished, but for want of space 
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According to his own account, he has distributed one | we select not more than five. and such as seem to be most desir- 
| _ | able. Others interested in, and willing to be considered in the Unity 
t hundred bars of Soap, and found employmet for five band, are invited to send subjects. Clubs desiring to avail t:.em- 
~ hundred and fifty idlers. This gospel of bread, coffee | selves of these lectures must communicate directly with thelecturers. 
Nie and soap he thinks good, progressive Christianity, es-, Anderson, Prof. R. B., Wisconsin University, Madi- 
me pecially when accompanied by a trundling cart. During | son, Wis.: 
fs 1882, he proposes to dispense good bread and milk from Our Teutonic Epic. 
his cart instead of coffee, and also to do something in| ee So ogy. | 
the way of clothing his poor congregation, while strip. The Whded ane Benes Of the North. 
ping them of the metaphorical rags of unrighteousness, | America not Discovered by Columbus. 
e works strictly on his own lines, although said to be, Bate, Mrs. Amelia W., 


710 Astor street, Milwaukee 
connected wi:h the Episcopal Church. The perambulat-| wig . re ee 


ing missionary has his critics, but a man who gives 


‘Scientific Housekeeping. 


something to the poor besides cold advice and dry tracts | The Family. 

can be allowed some latitude--New York Notes in | ee See 
. Stee : The Regimen of the Nursery. 
Christian Register. | The Ideal Girl Graduate. 
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; , helpful if, in my next announcement, instead of mentioning those 
Blake, J. Vila, Quincy, IIl.: laces which have paid, I give those which have not. I am still be- 
Gov. John A. Andrew, find on the payments due November !,and with February 1 another 
Effiiger, Rev. Juhn R., Bloomington, IIL. : quarter’s payments—over $700—will become due. 
pare, Cities Brooke HERFORD, 
ein ' . omen Conferenc 
The Mutual Relations of Culture and Religion. | len 10. 1882 Tr rer W. U. - 
| uary 10, 1882. 
Forbush, T. B , Detroit, Mich. : Address: Church of the Messiah, Chicago. 
Theodore Parker and His Religion. | 
ae mag vy i Ae P . | 
a WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
Spare Hours, and How to Spend Them. RECEIPTS. 
Herford, Brooke, Church of the Messiah, Chicago, Il. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP. 


The Equation of the Seaes. ' Membefship fees paid into the treasury of the Women’s Western 


America Through an Englishman’s Spectacles. | 
Old Books and Old* Book Makers. | 


“The Small End of Great Problems. | ton p manera from ean 10th to date. = 
Hirsch, Rabbi, E. G., 19 21st Street, Chicago. REED. *  c-acececas-eepeoene 
Modern Thought and Tradition. Mrs. F. J. Howe US  eiiepigunitememaa 1 00 
Homo Sum. Mrs. L E. Fitts DS  encitins-dbniedhighdietbinecssieahtibinaiallaa 1 0 
Hours with the Sages of the Talmud. Mrs. W. C, Dow P * " ceovtsapansadaedeadsnmcainicnednnen 1 00 
The Bible of To-day. Mrs. F. P. Heywood ” bikes siesesebasegeniensiale anne 
Reformed Judaism. Mrs. Carrie Tinkham adie ‘séieet s gunebejenenconteandasaeiesaall ie . 
Howland, C. G., Lawrence, Kan. : Miss E. D. Cabot ‘ € spnceese <ébephh senebeeianes contindéipiasuneeel Soicneit a 
Civil Service Reform. , by eee Ni saseeteneenansseesensnensesssssnssennensnsenssnensne ; a 
Newspapers, Books and Authors. Miss e LeBaron i eencigh= Senai a 48 eos seecee ment orertececes 1 00 
oo. Mrs. J. M. Wanser IE DIE BRT TG CME PIE . 100 
cabins 6 Mrs. Henry Booth Ee TERE CELEB SAAT -. 1 00 
opt ire ; ; Mrs. Celia P. Wooley 16 eaboce costoeescocnee descoesecesoosntenesccosionssonte 1 00 
Jennings, A. G., 40: Madison street, Chicago, IIL: Mrs. M. C. Bullock © erential 1 00 
Alexander Hamilton. Mrs. W. G. Wood eT gu eese conces eccccs ceccecesscoscooossoscoocoososeses .10 
Sigus and Superstitions, ' Mrs. E. A, West - nudsgaenbeseimmnantnaeeesensmentiotommeaiall 1 00 
Jones, Jenk. LI., 40) Madison street, Chicago, Ill. a C. J. Foster ag! «stan SaReNbeuReTbapenDenEOSED 2° cocccs 000008 cosese eo l 00 
: ar  «=«—=s$ i ctcetiienntectintetaaniantantinbneeiinaee 100 
The Cost of an Idea. Mrs. J.C. Knowles ‘“ 1 00 
George Eliot and Her Writings. Mrs. 7 3, Con . eg Oe ee ee ee 1 00 
Who was Taffy? or, the Story of the Welsh People. Mrs. F.C Wi all - Pl nase RRR. 1 00 
The (acti. Mrs. John Adams RES AEA BIRT PEA ES 1 00 
Rare Notes from Obscure Singers. Mrs. H. T. Thompson es 1 00 
Sample, Rev. S. W.,Grand Haven, Mich. : Mrs. James L. Wilson, Winnetka, [ll...........cccecsocscensesssesesese-seeeee 1 00 
The Poetry of Henry W. Longfellow. Mrs. J. M. Ashley, Ann Arbor, Michigan. ...............0--sssessereeeeneees 1 00 
Character Culture. Mrs. MarieRemick “ oe gememshpensecnesiienaihapnmiaanelll 1 00 
Michael Servetus. — “ » € oO ee —s ss 
Arouet de Voltaire. LIFE WENBERSHIP. o> 
Simmons, Henry M., Minneapolis, Minn. : Mrs. James Van Inwagen, Chicago, I1]..............cccsceeees seeeeeeeneeees $10 00 
Dante. Mrs. B. F. Felix Oy: eal deatialiaeeatiieitasilagssentient aa 10 00 
Man's Place in the Universe. Mrs. E. Ingals Oe Oe TD rT 10 @ 
Sunderland, Rev. J. T., Ann Arbor, Mich.: — ao hy onl “te aaeneneeseaseneanenenseencneneneanes os = 
Theodore Parker. ey i ae 
ee So Mrs. Jerome Beecher EE EE OEE - 10 00 
Bryant ; Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, Michigan............. ....--cecssssss 10 00 
Fact, Fancy, Fun and Philosophy in People’s Names. 
: J ; teed P Additional money received from Ladies’ Aid Societies and personal 
Wassall, J.. Ionia, Mieh.: contributions. 
Pallissy. the Hero of the Workshop. 
amas Nov. 15—From Mrs. Brooke Herford................ ccccessseecsceeeencecen sees $5 0 
Pees geetecrig + Peep bo = Oe Dec. 5 “ The Society at Geneseo, LI11..-.......-..ce--sesecereeseeees 2 00 
Spanish Inquisition. . ” 12 ” Mrs. Zimmerman, Chi 0, Ill. WeErriit  Trttitttit.. 50 
The Microscope. ‘? Y “ The Society at egy ee 00 ccccee coecceseecooeees e = 
ae : ~ " i, nn Arbor, Michigan................. 
Wendte, Chas. W., 325 West Seventh St., Cincinnati: “93 « Shelbyville, oe 5 00 
The ‘senius and Mission of Art. _ 
Monae = Works of Geor 1 tne Haendel. ORR ccccccdcccocees $22 50 
Olland: Its People, Art an istory. : tal... 
The New Idea in Charity Organization. ee ee a oie SS 
Also a course of seven lectures on Musicand the Great Composers- Treasurer W. w_U. Conference. 
TSI i Chicago, Jan. 10, 1882. 
Mnnouncements Sig oa sae: a Sg 
of J. M. Wassall, $1.50; Mary L. Goodeil. $1.50; B. S. 
—_— — | Hoxie, $1.00; Mrs. Sarah Cheney, $1.50; Mrs. E. — 
; : $1.94; Rev. E. J. Young, $1.50; Chas. R. Weld, $3.00; 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. Adolph Bredesan, .09; W. W. Cheshire, $150; Florence 
—— ii L. Craft, $1.50 ; John L. Whitney, $1.50; Mis. M. A. Web- 
Amounts acknowledged in UNITY, December l1......... ce ade adil $779 85 ber, $1 50 ? Rev. E. B. Willson, $1.50 ; James H. Layman, 
: $1.50; S.S. Greeley, $1.50; Mrs. J. B. Case, $1.50; E. 8. 
Cincinnati (first half of AB sare * a $125 00 | Rowee, 91 50; Mrs. A. L. Marsh, $1.50; Lewis A. Grog, 
n r DOP EIOTI OMG occccccccccccccsecccccccces eos cosces 2 @1AO.- : ; . , >) : . 
St. Louis, Church of Messiah (first balf of Apportionment)........ 250 00 | $1.50 ’ Andrew Davis, $1.50 ’ J.C. Coonley ; $1.50 “ R. ~- 
St. Louis, Unity Church (on account of $80 Apportionment)... 65 00 | sall, $1.50; Mrs. R. J. Thorne (cor.), $1.50; Mrs. C. ¥. 
Lawrenve, Kansas (Apportionment, $10),..........-csscecse-cecseeseseeeees 12 00; Hasbrook (cor.), $1.50 ; J. C. Learned, $1.50. 
Ann Arbor (Whole A ppoOrriONMeENt).............ccceeceeeesscccceceeseesoases 25 00 
Geneseo \ shee ADDOTEIOTTIOME) oe 000. cccscccccccccescocesscccccccocsscneccecess 25 00 
SN I cei ct aieadini iia rtibitiens ctineess sguignsinlionte ai al ae kd 10 00 “LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 
Bloomington (to complete $50 Apportionment).............0..sssseees 18 65 
Milwaukee (whole Apportionment)...............: Se pe en sepbeccaeaue 75 00 James Doleson, .50; dD. B. Sprague, .35; E. B. Lane 


40; Mrs. 8. S. Pavers, .06; Miss Elise B. Richards, .50; 
Gesley Dana, .50; Mrs. A. L. Marsh, .50; Lennie Good- 
As the second half of all Apportionments was agreed to be paid in 


win, .40; Fannie Groff, 50; A. H. Mack, $2.00; J. 
“ February 1, | must urge all our friends to lose no time in com- : ‘ : :  $ ; 
ple 


C 
ting their contributions. There are still a considerable number of Coonley, .35; Mrs. Henry Fry, .50 ; Olive Long, 35; R 
urches from which I have heard nothing. Perhaps it will be more, Hassall, .50. 
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ee PEN,orFLUID- 


g2™ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, 
Pen.made. Send for circular. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to — 
Rev. A. A, LIVERMORE, Seatdent, 
Meadville, Penn. 
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Weekly. 


MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the ; 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 
in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western R’y. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R’'y. At St. Paul it connects in a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. 


Its trains make close connections 


with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 


THE NEW RELIGION 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILW4 ¢ 
THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, rans each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. 
It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and 

St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points 

in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. 

It forms the following Trunk Lines: 

** Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” ‘‘ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 

** Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” ‘*‘ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 

** Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “‘ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 


MABYIN FUGHITT, Gen’l Manager, Chicago. W. H, STENNETT, Geu'l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. 


The most popular 
MACHKINNON PEN C@O., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, hit. : 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Open September 14. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
For Circulars apply to 
Rev. J.C. PARSONS, PRINCIPAL. 


ee ee — 


Sent on trial 3 months 
for 25 cents. Published 


Cotains the latest word in Religion and Philosophy. Ad- 
dress THE NEW RELIGION, Norway, Me. 


-— _ — 
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Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
EASTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SovUT#- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with KANSAS 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and OmaHa, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
radiate ; 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicado, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 

or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 

named. NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 

CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or um 

clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 

gear and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Expres 
rains. 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
DINING CaRs, upon Which meals are served of uD 
surpassed excelience, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVS 
CENTS EACH, With ample time for healthful enjoyment 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missouri River points; and close connections at all 
points of intersection with other roads, , 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every place 
of importance in “Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
wy estingvon Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 

exico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage a8 4D 
other line, and rates of fare always as jow as compet: 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada. 

E. ST. JOHN, 


“R. R. CABLE, 
Gen. Tkt. apd-Pase r Ag 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. oage 


x) 
‘ 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 
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J. Lu. Jones, Editor, 
F. L. Rosperts, Assistant Editor. 


Editorial "pap sow 

Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with Unpublished Frag ‘ : + W. C. Gannett, | H. M. Simmons, 

Snents and Tributes from Men and Women of Letters. 8vo. $2. Committee. J. C. LEARNED, F. L. Hosmer, 

A book of unusual interest, written by one who knew Mr. Fields | C.W. Wenpre. | J.T. SUNDERLAND. 
most intimately. It telis the story of his life, describes his social, | | smanitints 
businessand literary activity, his visits to England and the Continent, | TERM S&S: 
and weaves into the narrative a most engaging selection of letters, | 
including some written by Mr. Fields, and more from his illustrious | One copy, POT YOAT ovveeevereseveeereers PITTTTITITITIT TTT tte $1.50 
friends, of whom he had 30 many. | Single piles SCS SEETHER OEE EE eeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeee s i 


——— oe 


William Lloyd Garrison and His Times. 


Or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement in America, and of the 
Man who was its Founder and Moral Leader. By OLIVER JOHN- 
son. With a Portrait, and an Introduction by JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
New, revised and enlarged edition. $2. 


OO EE OE oo 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


Vol. Il. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


By CHARLES DUDLFY WaRNER, author of “ My Summer in » Garden,’ 
“In the Levant,” etc. With fine Steel Portrait. 16mo. $1.25. 


This book is not only a most auspicious beginning of the series of 
“Americen Men of Letters,’ but a noble and most delig :tful work, 
complete in itself. As a biography it relates the story of Irving’s 
succe-sful aud beautiful life with admirable fitness; as literary his- 
tory, it indicates with rare discrimination the real value and charm 
of Irving's works, and their honorable place in American literature. 
Of the manner in which the book is written, it is sufficient to say, 
Mr. Warner wrote it. 


THE RELIGION OF INDIA. 


By A. BartH. Translated from the French by Rev. J. Woop. Vol 
XXXIV, of the Philosophical Library. 8vo,gilt top. #&.00. 


A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. 


The Vedantasara. Translated. with Copious Annotations, by Major 
G. A. JacoB, Bombay staff Corps, Inspector of Army Schools. 
With a Preface by E. B. Cowe tL, M A.. Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Cambridge. Vol. XXV.of the Philosophical Li- 
brary. 8v0O, gilttop. $2.50. 


Two books of special value on subjects which greatly interest stu- 
dents of history, comparative religiou and human progress. 


—" 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
the Publirhers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, Boston. 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
> —~OF— 


BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 
MRS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS. 


has been received by the CoLEGROVE Book Co. Those wishing copies 
please send their orders, at once, to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


: 


PUBLISHED SEMI- MONTHLY 


- BY THE : 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Carcaco, ILL. 


JOSEPH SHIPPEN, 


Attorney and Counselor af Lan 


Room 89 Portland Block, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE YEAR. 


CAPITAL STORIES, by Susan Coot- 
y, A vor Mrs. A. D. T. Wurtney, Mary C. 
BARTLETT, and other favorite authors. 


EDITED BY 


Mrs. FANNY. B. AMES. 


Square 12mo, 300 pages. Elegant Binding. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY 


The COLEGROVE BOOK CO., Chicago, and 


the Publisher, GEO. ELLIS, Boston. 


—— ———— ——- -—- — —_— ——— 
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“UNITY” FOR 1882 


AN ORGAN OF “FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION.” 


EDITORIAL COMMITTHE. 


J. LL. JONES, Eprror. F. L. ROBERTS, ASSISTANT EDITOR. 
W. C. GANNETT. J.C. LEARNED. Cc. W. WENDTE. H. M. SIMMONS. F. L. HOSMER. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


——— 


Unity was started for the purpose of representing the thoughtful and religious side of life, in the homes 
of the few people who belong to the Liberal Churches of America, and the very many people who, by virtue of 
their thoughtfulness, are compelled to live without the ministrations of any congenial church, and beyond the 
helpful fellowship secured by such church relations. With this aim in mind, the editorial committee have striven 
to secure to Unity readers such matter as would help this somewhat limited class, rather than to amuse the many. 
In the preceding issues, it will be remembered, there appeared the following series of carefully prepared papers: 

I. Twelve Articles on the Growth of Doctrine; or the Old-New Creed. 
II. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 


III. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of England out of the = 
IV. Twelve Double Studies (Man and Woman) on the Art of Home Making 


These articles, while adding somewhat to the weight of the paper, have justified their publication in 
iving to Unity a permanent value to many of our readers. Arrangements have been made to continue this 
feature of the paper for 1882. With January \st will be begun the publication of two series of papers, each 
article not to exceed a page and a half in length, viz: : 


V. “THE UNITY CHURCH.” 


Being an attempt to outline our church ideals. The whole to serve as a practical guide to those interested in the 
actual formation of churches of the Liberal Faith. 


1. The Basis of Fellowship, - J.C. Learned, of St. Louis. 7. TheSunday School, - - ~- F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland. 
2. .The Business Constitution, - TT. B. Forbush, of Detroit. 8. The Unity Club,- - - J.T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 
8. Finances, - - - - - — QOscar Clute, of lowa City. 9. Parlor and Kitchen, - - - - G.W Cutter, of Buffalo. 
4. The Pulpit; ce - Robert Collyer, New York. 10. The City Helpfulness, - C. W. Wendte, of Cincinnati. 
5. The Choir, er Ee. - - J. V. Blake, of Quincy. 11. The Church Building, - - Jenk, Ll. Jones, of Chicago. 
6. Sacraments and Festivals, - - W.C. Gannett, of St. Paul. , 


VI. THE WORKMAN’'S CONSCIENCE. 


By Representative Workmen of To-day. 


Each writer to show, after his own fashion, the ways in which the customs, necessities and ideals of to-day 
shape, or fail to shape, or specially should be made to shape, the work done by the workmen of his own fellow- 
ship—i.e. short discussions of the conscience problems of to-day. 


‘ 1, The Farmer’s Conscience, - - William Ward, Algona. 7. The Lawyer's Conscience, - Judge G. W. McCrary, Keokuk. 
2. The Mechanic's Conscience, - - Peter Long, St. Paul. 8. The Physician’s Conscienee, Dr. H. B. Fellows, Chicago. 
3. The Manufacturer's Conscience, W. B. Weeden, Providence. 9. The Artist's Conscience, - > ea ee. New York. 
4. The Merchant's Conscience, - Hon. Jos. S. Ropes, Boston. 10. The Teacher’s Con science Pres’t C. W. Eliot, Harvard College. 
5. The Banker’s Conscience, - - Henry P. Kidder, Boston, 11. The Preacher's Conscience, E. E. Hale, LD. D , Boston, Mass. 

6. The Railroad Man’s Conscience, - A. Vv H C nter, Esq., 12. The Editor's Conscience, - G. W. Curtis, Esq., New York... 
Milwaukon 13. The Statesman’s Conscience. , 


The other features of the paper will be carried on as heretofore, only, with your.help, dear reader, better. 
Are you a Liberal? Subscribe for Unrry. . Have you a family? You ought to have a family paper 'to rep- 
resent your religious conviction. Are you a subscriber to Uniry and like it? Then show it to your neighbor; 


make a Christmas present of a year’s subscription to your friend in the “Far We-t,” and in every way you can 
“lend a hand” in its circulation. 


| “LITTLE UNITY” FOR 1882. 


This little paper was started to represent the child end of the home and the church, among those who 

represent the Liberal Faith. Among its regular editorial contributors are Miss Cora H. Clarke, of Boston, who in 
each number contributes some Nature Studies, and tells children of all ages “What to See.” Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, who in each number contributes a Duty Study, or “ What to Do.” 
The Ladies Commission, of Boston, who give so much time to the systematic study of children’s books, give 
in each number some results of their labor, or “ Hints on What to Read.” The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has so far adopted the paper that all its Sunday School lessons hereafter will be published in its 
columns. With the first of the year will be begun a series of twelve Sunday School Lessons, 01/the Wonders of 
Creation, by H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis.. This to be followed by a series of twelve Sunday School Lessons 
on Heroes, prepared by-Mrs. J.T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 

Are you a ee Subscribe for Lirrte Uniry. It will certainly help you 

Are you a Sunday School Teacher? Littiz Unrry will help you, evea though you do ngt use the lessons. 

Are youa Public School Teacher? Litrte Unrry will give you many hints that wif help you in your 
general lessons on ethics. 

Are you a Superintendent? Examine Litre Unity with a view of introducing it int¢ your Sunday School. 

Are you a little boy or girl? Subscribe for Lirriz Unity and study it. The longer/you take it the better 

we think you will like it. . °. , 
THE ABOVE PAPERS PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
| . Subscription for UNITY, Se $1.50 per annum. 
Subscription for LITTLE UN at TF 34 cts. To Unity Subscribers, 35 cts. To Sunday Schools and 


dren’s Clubs, 25 cts. per annum. ri: 
~COLEGROVE BOOK CO., Publishers, 40 /Madison St., Chicago. 


